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BE REALLY REFRESHED. ... ENJOY COKE: 


tea 
Party in the making? Pause to enjoy ice-cold Coca-Cola while you're at it. Coke is the real 
refreshment with that cheerful lift, that cold crisp taste that so deeply satisfies. Pause for Coke. 


Get Coke in King Size, too 


Now available almost everywhere. i £Ccla IGN OF GOOD TASTE 


King « Regular prriant © 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. ‘‘COKE’’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 





Today—SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR has the sharpest blades ever... yet it’s 


So safe you can 
Shave in the Shower! 


Compare safety-built Schick with 
old-style razor—adding dials can’t 
match Schick’s safe, modern design 

for ease and speed of shaving. 




















SCHICK FLAT-HEAD DESIGN IS POSITIVE GUIDE 
TO SAFE, CLOSE SHAVES 


Shaving head is designed to fit flat against face— 


keep razor angle constant. With round head razor, 
angle can vary, inviting cuts. 





NOT THIS 











SCHICK LOCKS BLADE IN, CAN'T LOOSEN AND CUT 


Schick automatically locks blade at exact angle for 
safe close-up shaves. Blade can’t loosen or bend. 





NOT THIS 








SCHICK BLADE CORNERS SHIELDED, CAN'T NICK 


No sharp points unprotected. Compare with razors 
having exposed blade corners which can nick skin. 
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oe ~ > NLY $400 
“i 3 SO “wr 
Handle grooved crosswise for POSITIVE grip—won't turn or slip in wet hands. e BLADES 
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SAFETY RAZOR %zz- 


ory. OF 
EVERSHARP, INC. 


SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. Factories in Halmstad, Sweden; Toronto, Canada; New York-Los Angeles, U.S.A. 
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ACTIVE GIRLS...FOR YOUTHFUL SKIN 
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THE NEW DEODORANT WITH HOLD-OVER PROTECTION 

This is the problem: 24 hours a day is your speed—and_ clean—and contains no alcohol—so it can’t crumble, can’t 
your perspiration glands work healthily. But who’s got time _ sting! And a special ingredient clings even after you bathe! 
for perspiration odor? You need a deodorant that doesn’t Used regularly, date-line gives you hold-over protection. 
suddenly drop dead! This is the pretty part: Choose your favorite color: pink, 
This is the payoff: Mennen solves your problemwithdate-line _ blue, green or yellow. Keep date-line on your dresser—carry 
—the first deodorant stick made especially for you. It’s cool, one in your purse. Only 79¢, plus tax. 


BY MENNEN 
KEEPS YOU SWEET WHILE YOU'RE HAVING FUN 
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Here’s Looking at You s 34) 


Blemishes Go Away—Stay Away 
with New Noxzema Skin Lotion!’ 


Actually helps you grow clear, smooth “new-born” skin 


Exclusive antiseptic formula medicates 
as it penetrates—clears up ugly 
blemishes as no mere “cover-up” can! 


Unlike messy, drying “cover-ups,” new 
Noxzema Lotion is invisible on your skin, 
never dries or cakes, never causes ugly peel- 
ing. Instead it vanishes into your skin—medi- 
cates as it penetrates. 

Here’s how it works for you: Noxzema 
Lotion “uncorks” clogged pores and black- 
heads. Then it sends gentle antiseptic below 
the skin’s surface to kill blemish-causing 
bacteria by the millions—actually helps pre- 
vent re-infection as it works! 

In clinical tests 8 out of 10 cases of exter- 
nally-caused blemishes cleared up or re- 
markably improved—and didn’t come back 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care! 

Get new, greaseless, stainless Noxzema 
Skin Lotion today. See how it actually helps 
you grow clear, smooth “new-born” skin! 
Only 89¢ plus tax. 








*PROVED IN CLINICAL TESTS! 
In rigidly controlled clinical 
tests, blemish sufferers washed 
morning and night with new 
Noxzema Lotion instead of soap 
After washing, they applied more 
lotion as an invisible protective 
barrier. A team of 4 leading der- 
matologists reported these amaz- 
ing results: 
100.0% cleared 
90.9% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
Blackheads . . 88.3% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 
a. Moderate . .. 85.7% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
b. Extreme . . . 66.7% cleared 
or remarkably improved 


What's more, in every case, 
cleared-up blemishes did not re- 
turn with regular Noxzemabkin 
Lotion care. 





Another fine Noxzema product for skin beauty 














ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES BUSINESS 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 








RCA Electronics creates the ‘‘50O1”’ to streamline the paper work 
of business—it reads, writes, figures and remembers on tape 


Mueh of today’s traffic jam in paper puters for military applications and It “remembers” millions of letters, 
work is being eliminated by electronic ymbed its many laboratories for the numbers, and symbols that are “read” 
data processing. But to build a t latest electronic advances that coul onto its magnetic tapes by such things 
that would be practical and econ ( help. The result was the RCA as punch cards and paper tapes. In a 


for even medium-sized organi igh-spee d electronic data proce ng fraction of a second, it can do thousands 


was a job for electronic special tem—the most compact, flexible, and of calculating, sorting, and comparing 
To solve the problem, RCA di ical ever built. It is a pioneer perations—and checks each step. 
its broad experience in buildir t ill-transistor constructio1 ) Finally, it writes such things as bills, re- 
use ports, payrolls in plain English at 72,000 

Phe “501” cuts out paper work bott! characters per minute. 


for many government agencic rhis economical and practical answer 


businesses, from stock brokerage to an acute business problem is another 


firms to public utilities, banks, insurance way RCA Electronics is helping to sim- 
companies, and steel mills. plify the growing complexity of business. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Wide World photo 
SCHOOL NEWS: Teaching profession has 
a new member, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


75 YEARS YOUNG 

A STANDARD biographical refer- 
ence work identifies Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt as “U. S. diplomat and 
writer.” Almost as an afterthought, 
it also notes that she is the widow of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

For in the 14 years since the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Roosevelt has 
continued an active and _ distin- 
guished life on her own. This month, 
she celebrated her 75th birthday— 
and began a new career. 

She joined the faculty of Brandeis 
University at Waltham, Mass., as a 
lecturer in international affairs. Mod- 
estly, she declined to be called “pro- 
fessor,” explaining that she “didn't 
deserve the title.” 

But Mrs. Roosevelt is eminently 
qualified to lecture on international 
topics. She served six years as a U. S. 
delegate to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. She also served two 
vears as chairman of the committee 
which drafted the U. N. Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born 
in New York City. Her mother died 
when she was eight. Her father died 
two years later. She was brought up 
by her grandmother and taught at 
home by tutors. 

She met her fifth cousin, Franklin, 
at a family party. They were married 
in 1905. In the years that followed, 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 


Mrs. Roosevelt helped her husband 
overcome, at least partially, his bout 
with crippling polio. With her en- 
couragement, he ran successfully for 
the governorship of New York and 
then, in 1932, the presidency. 

Mrs. Roosevelt became the despair 
of those who felt that the President’s 
wife should be seen and not heard. 
She was the first wife of a President 
to hold press conferences. She wrote 
a daily newspaper column . . . and 
still does. In recent years, she has 
circled the globe three times. 

On her 60th birthday, 15 years ago, 
she made a wistful remark: “I'm over 
60, which means that I have only 15 
years left for useful public service.” 

This month, she proceeded to 
prove how, wrong her prediction had 
been. 


BOLD BUILDER 


A MAMMOTH DOME to enclose 
and weatherproof an entire city . . . 
“submarine islands” for undersea ex- 
ploration . . . houses which unfold 
like umbrellas . . . 

Sounds fantastic? Perhaps not—at 
least not to a 64-year-old man named 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. photo 
SHAPING THE FUTURE: Architect R. B. 
Fuller uses daring geometric designs. 


R. (for Richard ) Buckminster Fuller. 
From his drawing board flows a 
steady stream of stranger-than-fiction 
creations. 

Fuller might be described as a 
philosopher, mathematician, archi- 
tect, and engineer—all wrapped in a 
compact human bundle. In recent 
years, he has gained fame as the 
creator of a system of building de- 
sign called the geodesic dome. 

These domes resemble huge mush 
rooms covered by patchwork quilt 
ing. Their construction principles are 
based on intricate mathematica! 
theories which Fuller has spent most 
of his life developing. 

In greatly simplified terms, the 
idea is to distribute the weight ol 
the building by a system of geome 
tric patterns. The result, Fuller ex- 
plained in an interview with World 
Week, is a building that is easily 
assembled, relatively inexpensive 
and enormously strong. It can cover 
large areas with a minimum of 
material. 

Now in mass production, Fuller 
domes have sprung up by the thou- 
sands all over the world. A gold 
tinted version served as the main 
pavilion at the U. S. Exhibition in 
Moscow earlier this year. 

Fuller’s road to success has been 
a long one. Born in Milton, Mass. 
his formal education ended abrupt 
ly when he was expelled from Har 
vard for “general irresponsibility.’ 

After service with the Navy and 
a stretch designing prefabricated 
houses, he began in 1927 to devote 
full time to his revolutionary mathe 
matical ideas. For 25 years, he 
turned out one strange creation after 
another but few people took his ideas 


seriously. 
Finally, in 1952, he 
geodesic dome for the Ford Exhibi- 


designed a 


tion Rotunda in Dearborn, Mich 
Visitors marvelled at it. At last, fame 
overtook Buckminster Fuller. 

Never one to sit still for very long 
(he maintains no permanent home 
but moves from hotel to hotel), Ful- 
ler is eyeing the future. His current 
projects include buildings on the 
moon. “When men decide to go 
there,” he says, “they'll need me.” 














(..WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. ... 


Filipino—U.S. Pact 


The Philippines—our closest 
and strongest ally in Southeast 
Asia—has won a bigger say for 
itself about U.S. military bases 
on its soil. 

That is the substance of a “mem- 
orandum of agreement” signed re- 
cently by the U.S. and the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

The new agreement on U.S. bases 
has three important provisions: 
>The U.S. must now consult the 
Philippine government before using 
the bases for combat operations other 
than those necessary for direct de- 
fense of the Philippines. 
>The U.S. has agreed to consult the 
Philippine government before setting 
up any missile sites on these bases. 
>The U.S. will now lease the bases 
for only 25 years. (A previous lease 
would have run for 99 years.) How- 
ever, the new lease can be renewed 
after 25 years. 

Only one major issue has been 
left undecided: Who should have 
jurisdiction over any civil crimes 
committed on the bases by U.S. sol- 
diers—Philippine courts or U. S. 
military tribunals? At present, Phil- 
ippine courts try only those civil 
crimes committed by U.S. soldiers 
“off base.” 

PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: The U.S. 
wrested the Philippine Islands from 
the Spanish Empire during the Span- 


ish-American War of 1898. For nearly 
50 years, the Philippines was a U.S. 
territory. We maintained a string of 
important bases in the islands as a 
bastion of our Pacific defenses. We 
made it clear, however, that we 
eventually intended to give the Phil- 
ippines its independence and the 
right to determine its own affairs— 
both domestic and foreign. 

The Philippine Islands were 
granted independence by the U.S. 
on July 4, 1946. The following year, 
the two governments signed an 
agreement by which the U.S. leased 
important bases for 99 years. 

The agreement triggered a con- 
troversy right from the start. Some 
Filipinos argued that the U.S. bases 
infringed upon their country’s sov- 
ereignty. Others stated that the 99- 
year lease was too long. They also 
insisted that long-range rockets not 
be set up at the U.S. bases without 
the consent of the Philippines. 


Fear Retaliatory Attack 


Some Filipinos also insisted that 
the bases be used only for defense 
of the islands. Suppose, the Filipinos 
argued, the bases were used to de- 
fend another nation from Commu- 
nist aggression. Then the aggressor 
might retaliate with an attack on 
the Philippines. 

Talks for re-negotiating the 1947 


agreements began in 1956. Major 
roadblock: The delicate question of 
legal jurisdiction over civil offenses 
(robbery, murder, assault, etc.) com- 
mitted by U.S. personnel on the 
bases. The Filipinos say they should 
have jurisdiction in all non-military 
cases—since the cases often involve 
Filipino civilians working on the 
bases. The U.S. says no—we should 
have jurisdiction within the territory 
of our bases. 


Security at Stake? 


Our Government points out that 
in every country where our men are 
stationed, U.S. authorities have jur- 
isdiction over incidents occurring on 
U.S. military bases. The U.S. be- 
lieves that the internal security of 
the bases might be jeopardized if it 
gave foreign courts such jurisdiction. 

This question has been a trouble- 
some one for Uncle Sam before. 
Several years ago, an American G.I. 
killed a Japanese woman who was 
scavenging for scrap metal on a U.S. 
base in Japan. The U.S. insisted on 
jurisdiction. Japanese rioted in pro- 
test. Finally the U.S. agreed to let 
the Japanese try the American. He 
was convicted, but given a_sus- 
pended sentence on condition he 
leave the country. 

Charles E. Bohlen, American am- 
bassador to the Philippines, spent 
much of the past two years working 
out terms for a new agreement with 
the Philippine government. Just be- 
fore he left this post for a new as- 


Dutch Cartoonist Looks at Nehru’s Changing Attitude on Communism: 1951 to 1959 














KOREA—“‘Well .. .”’ 


HUNGARY—“Oh.. .”’ 


TIBET—“Eh?”’ 


LAOS—“‘Heee?”’ 


Behrendt in Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam 


INDIA—“‘Ocoohhh!!!"’ 





signment in the State Department, 
the revised agreement was signed. 
The new ambassador, John D. 
Hickerson, will now attempt to work 
out the unresolved dispute about 
who has jurisdiction over civil crimes 
committed “on base” by U.S. mili- 
tary personnel. 


Arms Freeze 


Icebound Antarctica has been 
put on the military sidelines for 
the duration of the “cold war.” 


Twelve nations—including the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union—have agreed 
“in principle” to ban all weapons 
and military bases from the frozen 
continent. 

The 12 nations had worked to- 
gether in the exploration of Antarc- 
tica during the International Geo- 
physical Year, which ended last 
December 31. They met recently in 
Washington, D.C., to assure that the 
continent will continue to be open 
to all nations for scientific studies. 

As we went to press, a final agree- 
ment appeared to be near. Soviet dip- 
lomats at the conference had agreed 
with the West on the need for in- 
spection teams to police Antarctica 
—to make certain that no nation was 
violating the agreement. 

Some observers believed that the 
proposed treaty calling for an Antarc- 
tic “police force” might break the 
ice on current East-West disarma- 
ment negotiations at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. The Geneva talks have long 
been stalemated by Soviet refusal 
to allow inspection teams on Com- 
munist soil. 

By agreeing on a “disarmed” Ant- 
arctica, the twelve-nation confer- 
ence set aside delicate problems of 
territorial claims. Several countries, 
including Chile, Argentina, Britain, 
and Australia, have claimed sov- 
ereignty over large chunks of Ant- 
arctica. Neither the U.S.—which has 
long been in the forefront of Ant- 
arctic exploration—nor the Soviet 
Union has made any territorial 
claims in Antarctica. 

PWHATS BEHIND IT: Two 
thirds the size of North America, 
Antarctica is a mysterious continent 
crushed under an ice sheet as much 
as two miles deep. 

During the International Geo- 
physical Year, scientists from 12 na- 
tions learned a number of surprising 
things about Antarctica. They discov- 


Wide World 


U.N. FACT-FINDERS IN LAOS. Laotian Gen. Amkha Soukhavong (center) points out 
invasion route taken by Red rebels attacking town of Sam Tev. Watching with 
interest are two members of U.N. fact-finding team: Brig. Gen. Heriberto Ahrens 
of Argentina (in short-sleeved shirt) and Count Ludovico Barattieri of Italy (in hat, 
pointing). U.N. sent team to Laos to investigate charges that Communist North 
Viet Nam was aiding rebellion. Team has just returned home with its report. 


ered rich mineral deposits beneath 
the vast ice sheet. Meteorologists 
learned that the chill continent is a 
vast “weather factory.” Its masses of 
icy air affect weather patterns all 
over the world. 

Most startling of all was the pre- 
diction that the icy continent—where 
winter temperatures often plunge 
100 degrées below zero—may one day 
be a thriving port of call for inter- 
planetary spaceships. This prediction 
is based upon discoveries made by 
Earth satellites during the IGY. In- 
struments in our man-made “moons” 
reported that the Earth is ringed by 
belts of deadly radioactivity. 

These belts of intense radiation 
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could make space travel extremely 
hazardous. Scientists now believe 
that there is an “escape hatch” above 
the earth’s magnetic poles—where 
the radiation thins out. Spaceships 
could zoom through these radiation- 
free “hatches” without endangering 
passengers. 


Marshall Dies 


Flags throughout the U.S. 
were lowered to half-staff in 
homage to a great American 
soldier and statesman, George 
C. Marshall. 


President Eisenhower led the na- 
tion’s tribute to the hero who died 
at the age of 78. “General Marshall 
long ago earned a place in history 
and is one of the distinguished mili- 
tary and civil leaders of our coun- 
try,” the President stated. 

General Marshall's career was one 
of the most remarkable in recent 
generations—both in military and 
civilian achievement. 

He started off, however, on a 
strictly military career as a student 
at the Virginia Military Institute. 
During World War I, he served as 
an officer on the staff of Com- 
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manding General John J. Pershing. 

By 1939, Marshall had risen to the 
post of Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army. He guided the operations of 
the U.S. Army in the European and 
Pacific theatres during World War 
1. His work earned him the tribute: 
“architect of Allied victory.” 

At that time the highest rank in 
the U.S. Army was General, with 
four stars as its symbol. Armies of 
some of our allies had a higher rank 
-“Marshal.” Our Government de- 
cided that our top military men 
should also be called “Marshals.” 
But the idea was dropped when Gen- 
eral Marshall remarked he “did not 
care to be called Marshal Marshall.” 


First 5-Star General 

Instead, the five-star rank of Gen- 
eral of the Army was created in 1944. 
General Marshall became the first 
five-star general in U.S. history. 
Others named since are Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Omar N. Bradley, 
Douglas MacArthur, and Henry H. 
(“Hap”) Arnold. 

At war's end, General Marshall 
was appointed special envoy to 
China in an attempt to mediate the 
civil war between China’s National- 
ists and Communists. Two years 
later, President Truman appointed 
Marshall Secretary of State. 

In a speech on June 5, 1947, 
Marshall outlined a plan to help the 
war-impoverished nations of Europe 
to help themselves. The “Marshall 
Plan”—after Congress approved it— 
pumped $22,000,000,000 into Eu- 
rope’s economy and brought pros- 
perity back to most of the European 
countries. The Marshall Plan won 
General Marshall a Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1953. 

General Marshall retired as Secre- 
tary of State in 1948. Two years 
later, he gave up his retirement after 
a special plea from President 
Truman to become Secretary of De- 
fense during the Korean War. He re- 
tired again in 1951. 

Western Europe joined America 
in mourning the passing of Gen- 
eral Marshall. Said French President 
Charles de Gaulle: “France will 
not forget the glorious service ren- 
dered to the Allied cause by this 
great soldier . . . and the eminent 
part he took afterwards in the eco- 
nomic recovery of the free nations.” 
Britain’s Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan stated: “His name will 
not be forgotten in Great Britain.” 





Wide World 


ISLE FOR SALE. Want to buy an isle with a terrific view? Uncle Sam has one for 
sale—Ellis Island in New York Harbor. From 1891 to 1954, island was a clearing 
house for more than 20,000,000 immigrants. Now most immigrants are examined 
before they leave their native lands. U.S. General Services Administration (GSA), 
which sells surplus Federal property, says the 27-acre island would be suitable for 
an amusement park, hotel, or luxurious private estate. Price: about $6,000,000. 


..IN BRIEF... 


rV QUIZZES: YES OR NO? In the 
wake of Senate hearings on alleged cor- 
ruption in TV quiz shows, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System banned “big 
money” quizzes from its network as the 
“only honest solution.” 

Che National Broadcasting Company 
took issue with the CBS ban. “We do 
not believe the amputation of one of 
the oldest and best liked program forms 
is the answer to television’s difficulties,” 
said an NBC statement. NBC said it 
would retain its “big money” quizzes— 
but would use “every conceivable safe- 
guard” to keep them honest. 





FIRST U.S, “PRESIDENT”? Presi- 
dent Eisenhower helped dedicate a 
tall monument at Port Tobacco, Md., 
this month to the first “President of 
the U.S. in Congress Assembled.” The 
man was not George Washington, but 
John Hanson. He took office in 1781, 
eight years before Washington was 
elected President. 

Why has Hanson been almost for- 
gotten by history? When Hanson be- 
came president, the 13 American col- 
onies had just won independence. 
They called themselves the “United 
States,” and they signed the “Articles 
of Confederation.” 

The “Articles of Confederation” was 


an agreement that gave most of the 
powers of government to the states. 
The states elected representatives to 
a national Congress. The first Congress 
elected John Hanson as its presiding 
officer—“President of the United States 
in Congress Assembled.” Neither he nor 
the Congress had much national power. 
Hanson was followed by seven other 
“presidents” in this period, one of 
whom was John Hancock. 

In 1789 the “Articles of Confedera- 
tion” was replaced by the Constitution, 
which gave strong powers to the Fed- 
eral Government. The first President un- 
der the stronger United States Consti- 
tution was George Washington. 


SKY CLASSROOM. Educational TV 
will soon be taking to the air—literally 
as well as figuratively. The Ford Foun- 
dation has announced plans for a 
$7,000,000 experiment in airborne ed- 
ucational television that may reach an 
“audience” of 5,000,000 students in 
13,000 schools and colleges. 

A DC-7 plane will circle northern 
Indiana at an altitude of 25,000 feet. 
It will broadcast lectures previously 
“taped” at Purdue University. The pro- 
grams will reach viewers in Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. They will be super- 
vised by the Midwest Council on Air- 
borne Television Instruction, of which 
Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, Superin- 
tendent of the Detroit Public Schools, 
is chairman. 

















a a “monstrous” develop- 
ment in Los Angeles, California— 
which may assume national propor- 
tions. Teen-age motorists there are 
decorating their dashboards with as 
grotesque an assortment of goblins 
and ghouls as one is apt to see this 
side of Halloween. 

These dashboard demons are the 
creation of a gifted teen-age artist, 
Alver Smith of Los Angeles. Alver 
has been selling freehand drawings 
of “monsters” for the past three and 
a half years (see picture above). 
Upon request, he will even paint one 
of these monsters on the dashboard 
of your car. When you light up the 





Monsters 
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Made to Order 


Halloween may prove a busy season for this teen-age 
artist who specializes in macabre drawings. 


dashboard at night, the effect can be 
—chilling. ’ 

Alver sells his monster drawings 
for anywhere between five and ten 
dollars. Business is brisk throughout 
the year, and should be even better 
around Halloween. Alver’s customers 
are mainly teen-agers. 

Since he started this sideline busi- 
ness in 1956, Alver has earned about 
$500. The young California artist 
does not, however, restrict his work 
to monsters. He will paint any type 
of “fanciful” subject—from mermaids 
to sphinxes. But ghouls and goblins 
are Alver’s personal favorites. 

Earlier this year Alver won a 
Scholastic Magazines art award. He 
was a regional finalist in the 1959 
High School Art Exhibition, spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines. His 


Photos for World Week by Meyer Greenberg 
PROFITABLE PASTIME: Alver Smith, senior at Alexander Hamilton High School in SOLD: This “portrait” by Alver Smith now 
decorates 


los Angeles, Calif., earns more than $100 a year from the sale of his drawings. 


prize-winning painting was entitled 
—“Drawing of a Graveyard”! 

Last June the Chouinard Art In- 
titute of Los Angeles awarded the 
teen-age painter a one-year scholar- 
ship to attend special Saturday art 
classes, 

On weekdays, however, Alver con- 
tinues to attend his regular classes at 
Alexander Hamilton High School in 
Los Angeles. Now a senior, he ex- 
pects to go on to college where he 
will major in art. Eventually, Alver 
hopes to set up his own business as a 
free-lance artist. 

Unless goblins, ghouls, and Hal- 
loween suddenly go out of vogue, 
Alver should be kept busy for many, 
many years tocome. —Reta Goop 





‘s auto dashboard. 
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Though this Soviet satellite has won a small measure of independence 
the proud Polish people continue to resist Communist pressure 


UNRULY POLAND 
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UNIT ON POLAI 


N AMERICAN who recently re- 

turned from Communist-ruled 
Poland said, “It’s really quite a task 
to find a Communist in Poland—out- 
side of the government.” 

After nearly 13 years of “brain- 
washing,” the Poles are still stub- 
bornly resisting Communist indoc- 
trination. The overwhelming major- 
ity of Poland’s 29,250,000 inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics who attend 
church regularly. Poland has been 
described as “the most Catholic 
country in Europe.” 

The only reason that the Reds stay 
in power is that the country is a 
Soviet satellite. The Kremlin will not 
allow the Poles to overthrow the 
Communist government of Poland. 
The Poles know well that Soviet 
troops stand ready to crush any at- 
tempt to win freedom. 

Poland is the largest of Soviet 
Russia’s European satellites. About 
the size of New Mexico, Poland is 
a Jand that is almost all a level plain. 
Rivers thread their way northward 
through this plain to the Baltic Sea. 
Of these waterways, the greatest is 
the Vistula River. Warsaw, the capi- 
tal (pop. 1,081,000), lies on its banks. 

The Polish plain is interrupted, in 
the far south of the country, by the 
Carpathian Mountains. Peaks of this 
range lie on Poland’s border with 
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World Week map by Frank Ronan 


CHANGING FRONTIERS: Moscow forced the Poles to surrender the large area shown 
in pink to Soviet Russia in 1945, and gave them German territory in return. Ger- 
man-Polish boundary in 1939, before World War Il, is shown by broken lines. 


another satellite — Czechoslovakia. 

In central Poland there are rich 
agricultural areas -where rye, wheat, 
barley, oats, potatoes, and sugar 
beets are raised. Other important 
farm products are pigs—Polish hams 
are world famous—cattle, and sheep. 
Agriculture is a leading occupation 
in Poland and just under half the 
Poles earn their living from the land, 

Beneath Poland’s soil are huge de- 
posits of coal. The country is the 
world’s sixth largest producer of the 
mineral. There are also mines that 
yield salt, iron ore, zinc, lead, and 
copper. 


All factories are owned by the gov- 
ernment, and the Communists are 
rapidly expanding the country’s in- 
dustry. Enormous steel works have 
been built. There are now machinery 
and armament factories. Chemicals 
and textiles are other leading Polish 
products. 

As in all Red-dominated lands, 
heavy industry has been built up to 
increase the industrial and military 
might of the Soviets. This has been 
done at the expense of the standard 
of living. The mass of the Polish 
people live in poverty. There is not 
enough housing. Clothing, household 





utensils, and other consumer goods 
are scarce and expensive. The cost 
of a single china plate represents al- 
most a day’s wage for the average 
worker! 


COSTUMES AND CEREMONIES 

In spite of their poverty, the Polish 
people are high-spirited, hospitable, 
and generous. Dances, such as the 
mazurka and the. polonaise, are a 


vivid part of Polish life. On special © 


holidays—which are almost always 
church festivals—the peasants dress 
in colorful traditional costumes. 

Throughout Poland, the people are 
intensely proud of their country’s 
contributions to science and culture. 
Among the outstanding Poles was 
Copernicus, the astronomer who 
showed that the earth is not.the cen- 
ter of the universe. Frederic Chopin, 
the pianist and composer, is world- 
renowned, A Pole who wrote in Eng- 
lish, Joseph Conrad, created novels 
that are classics. And Marie Curie, 
whose maiden name was Marie 
Sklodowska, is honored as the co- 
discoverer, with her French hus- 
band, of radium. 

The Poles who perhaps best reflect 
the spirit of Poland are those who 
have fought and struggled for their 
country’s freedom. Among them are 
Casimir Pulaski and Thaddeus Kos- 


offered for 





Wide World photo 
MARKET: Polish women in 
Warsaw, the capital, look over clothing 


OPEN-AIR 


sale by private traders. 


ciusko—two brave soldiers who 
served both Poland and, interesting- 
ly enough, the United States (see 
“America’s Polish Heroes” on page 
18). 

Just as courageous as these heroes 
were the Poles who dared to defy 
Soviet Russia’s overwhelming power 
in 1956. Their determination forced 
the Polish Communist government 
and Soviet Russia to give them a 
small degree of freedom. 


Ziebece Reds in Despair 


WANTED: 


A COMMUNIST SECRETARY %&. ’ 


TS NO SECRET —not even to the 


men in the Kremlin—that the ma- 
jority of the Polish people dislike 
communism. But what may be news 
to them is that even many Polish 
Reds are losing their enthusiasm. 

Observers believe that what hap- 
pened last month in Ziebece is fairly 
typical of the attitude of many Polish 
Communists. In that Polish- town 
there is a Communist party branch. 
Recently, its first secretary had to 
give up his post. Nobody thought 
that it would be difficult to fill the 
position—the most important in the 
branch, After all, there were 300 
members in the Ziebece branch. 


A meeting to ‘select a new first 


secretary was announced, Of the 300 
members only 30 turned up. But top 
Communists from the regional office 
arrived to give pep talks. Eloquently, 
they stressed the great importance 
of the post to be filled. Then, the 
chairman called for nominations. 
Name after name was suggested. 
But again and again the persons 
nominated declined to accept the 
“honor.” Some said that the job was 
too big for them and that they felt 
unable to handle it. Others were 


One of these gains has been the 
curbing of the power of the secret 
police. “If there’s a knock at the door 
at 4 a.m., it’s not necessarily the se- 
cret police, but more likely the milk- 
man,” say the Poles today. Many of 
the persons imprisoned for political 
reasons have been freed, it is re- 
ported. ~ 


CURBS ON THE PRESS 


Poles, according to observers, now 
seem to be free to say what they like, 
but they still cannot write what they 
like. The popular student paper, Po 
Prostu (“Plain Speaking”), was sup- 
pressed in 1957 for showing up the 
incompetence of Red officials who 
held top posts in industry. 

A handful of small businesses—not 
owned by the government—have 
been allowed to spring up. And—an 
extremely important concession— 
farmers have been allowed to leave 
the government-controlled “co-oper- 
ative farms.” Hundreds of thousands 
have done so. 

Despite these changes, Poland is 
still a Communist-ruled state. What's 
more, though the Poles have won a 
small amount of freedom from their 
Red masters, they face a hard strug- 
gle to retain what they have gained 
(see “Three Parts Oppression—One 
Part Freedom,” pp. 16-18). 






more blunt. They said they had al- 
ready done their share of Communist 
party work, so go pick on someone 
else. 

Appeal after appeal by the Com- 
munist regional officials failed to 
change anyone’s mind. Of the 30 
members of the branch present not 
one was willing to serve. After six 
hours of useless talk, the meeting 
broke up. When last heard from, the 
Communist party branch in Ziebece 
still had no first secretary! 





UPI photo 
A REVOLT against Red rule flared in Poznan in June 1956. These marching workers are 
carrying a Polish flag stained with the blood of a boy killed during the fighting. Though 
suppressed, the Poznan uprising resulted in a lessening of the Soviet control of Poland. 


Occupied 
but Ui 


Although overwhelming 
Soviet might 
keeps Poland Communist, 
the spirit of the Poles = 


A WORKERS, like these, make up the backbone of the opposition to com- 
is not crushed munism. The men shown here are employed near Poznan in a railroad 
repair shop which is owned—like all Polish industry—by the government. 





Eastfoto 
PROPAGANDA for communism is widespread. For example, this village 
reading room is full of Red publications. The Polish people, however, in 
spite of massive efforts by their government, reject Communist doctrines. 


“Triangle photo 
PEASANTS resist joining government-controlled 
“co-operative farms.’ These farms make up less 
than 10 per cent of Poland’s agricultural land. 


UNIT ON POLAND 


Eastfoto 
LOYALTY to the Roman Catholic Church, rather than to the Red government, is a marked 
trait of the vast m-~'orit. -f Poles. Here, villagers watch Palm Sunday church procession. 





Soviet Recipe for Poland: 


Three Parts Oppression— 
One Part Freedom 


Foreign domination is not new to the Poles—for more than a century 


the very name of Poland was erased from the map of Europe 


‘HIS MONTH, October, has a 

very special meaning in Poland. 
When a Pole says “October,” he is 
referring to the events of October 
1956. In that historic month, Poland 
won from Moscow more freedom 
than any other Soviet satellite. To 
be sure, Poland is still dominated 
by Soviet Russia, but not nearly to 
the extent that, say, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia are. 

Soviet domination is the most re- 
cent chapter in Poland’s tragic story. 
At one time, Poland was a powerful, 
independent state. The country’s pe- 
riod of greatest glory, began in the 
1400’s. Science, art, and literature 
flourished. Poland gained much ter- 
ritory, and at one time stretched 
from the Baltie Sea almost to the 
Black Sea. 

After 1600, Poland’s power began 
to decline. Sweden grabbed Polish 
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BALANCING ACT: Poland’s Red boss, Gomulka (above, with 
glasses), has tried not to antagonize Soviet Premier Khrush- 


territories along the Baltic, and 
Russia took part of the Ukraine from 
Poland. In the 1700’s, Poland was 
further weakened by an internal 
quarrel over who should be king. 
The country’s neighbors — Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia—seized this op- 
portunity to destroy Poland. Between 
1772 and 1795 they divided the 
country between them. This was 
done in three stages, known as the 
First, Second, and Third Partition of 
Poland. As a result, the name of Po- 
land vanished from the maps of Eu- 
rope. 

Patriotic Poles immediately began 
a long struggle to regain their in- 
dependence. Their efforts bore fruit 
more than a century later, after 
World War I. Out of the ruins of the 
Austrian, German, and Russian em- 
pires, an independent Poland was re- 


born in 1918.-General Jozef Pilsud- 
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Wide World photo 


ski became head of the new state, 
and the famous pianist Ignace Jan 
Paderewski took office as premier. 

During the 1930's, Poland’s exist- 
ence was again in danger. Hitler 
came to power in neighboring Ger- 
many and planned Poland’s destruc- 
tion. In the east, Soviet power was 
built up under Stalin. Then, in 1939, 
the two dictators made a deal at 
Poland’s expense. World War II be- 
gan on September 1, when Germany 
attacked Poland without even trou- 
bling to declare war. A few days 
later, Soviet troops marched into 
Poland from the east. Poland was 
quickly divided once more by its 
two conquerors. 

Less than two years had passed 
when Hitler turned on his ally and 
attacked Soviet Russia. The war 
raged to and fro across Poland. 
When the conflict ended in 1945, 
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chev (on Gomulka‘s right), and at the same time has made 
concessions to the Catholics led by Cardinal Wyszynski (right). 





millions of Poles had been killed, 
and the country lay in ruins. 

A new Poland was then set up. 
Soviet Russia took two-fifths of 
pre-war Poland. In exchange, Poland 
was given extensive territory that 
was taken from Germany (see map 
on page 12). 

Soviet Russian armies had driven 
the Germans out of Poland, and 
Stalin had promised the Western 
democracies that Poland would have 
a free, democratic government. He 
broke his word. Systematically, Po- 
land was turned into a Soviet satel- 
lite. A powerful secret police was 
built up. Opponents of communism 
were arrested. By the use of terror 
and rigged elections, the Reds came 
to power in 1947 and set up a puppet 
regime that followed Moscow’s 
orders. 


HOW THE REDS RULE 


Under the Communists, the coun- 
try is ruled in much the same way 
as Soviet Russia and other Soviet- 
dominated states. Real power is in 
the hands of the Communist party, 
and its secretary is the “boss” of Red 
Poland. The party itself has only 
about 1,000,000 members—some 4 
per cent of the total population. 

There is a Polish “parliament,” but 
the candidates for election to it must 
be approved by the Communist 
party. This ensures that there is al- 
ways a majority of Communists in 
the parliament who support the de- 
cisions of the Communist party and 
its secretary. 

In the early years of Red rule, 
Poland was ruthlessly exploited. 
Polish goods and raw materials were 
shipped off to build up the Soviet 
economy. For example, Poland was 
compelied to deliver coal to Soviet 
Russia at ridiculously low prices. 

Big landholdings were broken: up, 
and peasants were forced into gov- 
ernment - controlled “co - operative” 
farms. The Reds thought that this 
change would increase food produc- 
tion. Instead, the bitter peasants pro- 
duced less, causing severe food 
_ shortages. 

Heavy industry was expanded 

(see “Unruly Poland,” pp. 12-13), 
but the needs of the people were 
largely ignored. Consumer goods, 
such as shoes and furniture, were in 
desperately short supply. 

The Roman Catholic Church was 
persecuted, and the Red government 
moved against the leading Polish 


Catholic, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski 
(pronounced vish-in-SKEE ). He was 
arrested and confined to a monas- 
tery. 

Unrest mounted in Poland until 
it exploded in 1956. In June, workers 
in the industrial city of Poznan rioted, 
demanding “liberty and _ bread.” 
The revolt was crushed, but Com- 
munist power in Poland was badly 
shaken. The frightened Communists 
decided to make concessions to the 
people to head off rebellion. 

Poland’s Reds turned to the one 
man they believed could save the 
situation. He was Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka (pronounced VLAD-iss-lov 
go-MOOL-kah ). Though a dedicated 
Communist, he enjoyed some popu- 
larity with the people because he 
had fought against the Soviet policy 
of exploiting Poland. Gomulka was 
made the chief of the Polish Com- 
munist party in October 1956 (see 
“The Man on the Cover” in column 
at right). 

Gomulka’s promise of “communism 
with freedom” alarmed the Soviet 
party boss, Nikita Khrushchev. The 
Soviet leader flew to Warsaw. Soviet 
troops stationed in Poland were 
used in an attempt to overawe Go- 
mulka. But the Pole stood firm, and 
threatened to use the Polish army 
against the Soviet forces. 


SOVIET CONCESSIONS 


After some stormy meetings, Go- 
mulka and Khrushchev came to 
terms. The Soviets gave up direct 
control over Poland’s internal affairs. 
But the Soviet troops remained in 
Poland. The Soviets also agreed to 
stop milking Poland’s economy dry 
and to extend long-term credits to 
the country. In return, Poland re- 
mained in the Communist bloc and 
continued to support the Soviet for- 
eign policy of spreading communism. 

Thus the Poles won a unique po- 
sition as a partly independent Soviet 
satellite. This was all the more re- 
markable because at that very time 
Soviet troops and tanks were crush- 
ing the Hungarian revolt against 
Soviet control (see next week's issue). 

Under Gomulka, Poland remains a 
Communist-run state. But he has 
permitted the peasants to quit the 
hated “co-operative” farms. Barely 
a tenth of Poland’s land is now in 
these farms, and their number has 
dropped from 10,000 to less than 
2,000. 

Standards of living were also 
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THE MAN ON THE COVER 


disliked—than any other leading 
Polish Communist. 

Born 54 years ago, Gomulka 
went to work at the age of 14 as 
a blacksmith. He soon joined the 
Polish Communist party. The 
Soviets later took him to Moscow, 
gave him a thorough training as 
a Communist agent, and then sent 


- him back to Poland. 


During World War II, Gomulkia 
headed up a conspiratorial Com 
munist agency in Poland, In 1944, 
the Soviets set up the Polish Com- 
munist government that was late: 
to take over the country with the 
Red Army’s backing. Gomulka 
was awarded the post of Deputy 
Premier. 

Amazingly enough, Gomulka 
opposed Stalin’s postwar policy of 
draining off Poland’s wealth into 
Soviet Russia. Stalin’s reaction 
was to put him in jail. Gomulka 
was released in 1956, when the 
mounting dissatisfaction of the 
Polish people with communism 
was becoming dangerous to the 
Kremlin’s hold on the country. 
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The Bettmann Archive 
Thaddeus Kosciusko 


: They Fought for Freedom on Two Continents: 


The Bettmann Archive 
Casimir Pulaski 


AMERICA’S POLISH HEROES 


N INDIANA there is a county 

named Kosciusko and another 
named Pulaski. Several other 
states also have counties, cities, 
and towns that commemorate 
these two Poles. 

Who were Kosciusko and Pu- 
laski? Why have they been hon- 
ored? 

General Thaddeus Kosciusko 
and Count Casimir Pulaski were 
Polish patriots who fought to save 
their country from foreign rule. 
And both did much more. Both 
crossed the ocean to fight for the 
independence of a new nation— 
the United States of America. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko, born in 
1746, received his military train- 
ing at Warsaw's Royal Academy. 
Later, he went to England, France, 
and Germany to study military 
engineering. 

In 1776, news of the American 
Revolution fired his imagination. 
On borrowed money, he traveled 
to America to volunteer his serv- 
ices to the Revolutionary Army. 

Kosciusko fought gallantly at 
the Battles of New York and York- 
town. A skillful military engineer, 
he designed many of the major 
American fortifications, including 
the fort at West Point. 

After the war ended, Congress 
awarded Kosciusko American citi- 
zenship and the rank of brigadier 
general. 

He returned to Europe in 1784 


and joined the struggle to prevent 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia from 
conquering Poland. But his native 
land was defeated and divided 
among its enemies. Kosciusko died 
in exile in Switzerland in 1817. 

Equally heroic and tragic was 
Count Casimir Pulaski’s lifelong 
struggle in behalf of freedom. 
Born in 1748, the son of a noble- 
man, he began his military career 
in the Polish Guards. 

Like Kosciusko, Pulaski fought 
against Russia. He strove unsuc- 
cessfully to prevent Moscow from 
seizing a part of his country in 
1772. 

Disheartened by Poland’s plight, 
Pulaski sailed to America. Arriv- 
ing in 1777, he joined General 
George Washington’s staff. Pulaski 
was made a brigadier general fol- 
lowing his gallant actions at 
Brandywine and Germantown. 

He organized an independent 
corps, which became 
known as “Pulaski’s Legion.” 
Leading a charge during the 
Battle of Savannah, he was mor- 
tally wounded and died on Oc- 
tober 11, 1779. 

Kosciusko and Pulaski helped 
to give the United States the in- 
dependence which they could not 
save for their own country. But 
their heroism will long stand as 
monuments to the Polish spirit of 
freedom—a spirit that cannot be 
suppressed forever. 
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raised slightly, as more food and 
consumer goods were made avail- 
able. 

Recognizing the great influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church with 
the people, the Reds stopped perse- 
cuting it. cardinal Wyszynski was re- 
leased. Priests were permitted to 
give religious instruction to children. 
Nevertheless, the fundamental an- 
tagonism of the Communists to the 
church remains. Indeed, recently 
there have been some signs of re- 
newed anti-Catholic pressure. 

Hoping to weaken Soviet influence 
in Poland, the United States has 
given the country economic aid. 
Since Gomulka came to power, the 
U. S. has lent Poland $248,000,000. 
Most of this sum has been used to 
buy food from America. 

Though he made many changes in 
Poland, Gomulka has no use for de- 
mocracy. Rather, he is trying to re- 
build the power of the Polish Com- 
munist party in the teeth of the 
Polish people’s dislike of communism. 

Gomulka moves cautiously, for he 
does not wish to provoke another 
outbreak like the one that brought 
him to power. He is no brave Polish 
David, always battling the Soviet 
Goliath. On the contrary, he is a firm 
ally of the Soviets. Gomulka knows 
well that the Polish people would get 
rid of their Communist government 
tomorrow if it were not supported 
by Soviet might. 





Words in the News 


brainwashing (p. 12)—The process 
of forcing people to believe that com- 
munism is superior to any other way 
of life. This is done by constant repe- 
tition of Communist propaganda and 
isolating people from other information. 

exploit (p. 17)—This verb’s primary 
meaning is to utilize or get value out of. 
For example, one exploits a mine. Its 
secondary meaning is to utilize for one’s 
own advantage at the expense of some- 
one else. For example, Poland was ex- 
ploited by Soviet Russia. 

Say It Right! 

Frederic Chopin (p. 13)—FRAY-DAY- 
REEK SHAW-PAN. 

Casimir Pulaski (p. 13)—KAHZ-ee-meer 
POO-lahs-kee. 

Kosciusko (p. 13)—KOHS-ee-US-koh. 

Jozef Pilsudski (p. 16)—YOU-zeff pill- 
SOOD-skee. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski (p. 
NATT-zee yan pah-de-REV-skee. 

Wyszynski (p. 17)—vish-in-SKEE. 

Wladyslaw Gomulka (p. 17)—VLAD-iss- 
lov go-MOOL-kah. 
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I. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit: 


1. Who is the shepherd? 





2. What do the lambs in the flock represent? 








3. Who is Gomulka? 
4. Why is he shown as getting “preferred treatment”? 








ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 
1. The capital of Poland is 


2. Is Poland the largest or smallest of the Soviet 





European satellites? 


3. Is the land of Poland mostly Jevel or mountainous? 








4. The greatest waterway in Poland is the 
River. 
5. In the southern part of Poland are the 
Mountains. 
6. Western Poland includes a large territory taken 


after World War II. 


from 





7. True or false? Agriculture is the occupation of 
nearly half the Poles. a 


8. Practically all industry in Poland is owned by the 


9. True or false? Machinery, armaments, textiles, and 
chemicals are important Polish products. 

10. The standard of living of the mass of the Polish 
people can be described as generally high? low? 

11. The religion of most Poles is 

12. In the 18th century, Poland was partitioned 
among Austria, Prussia, and 





18. Is Poland one of Europe's leading producers of 


coal or of oil? 





14. Two Polish patriots who also played an important 
part in the fight for American independence were Kos- 


CRED CE ce ies 


15. True or false? In recent years, the use of secret 
police and political arrests as a means of controlling the 


Polish people has declined. —__ 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. In what fields have the following Poles won world 
fame: 


(a) Chopin: 








(b) Marie Curie: 
(c) Copernicus: 





2. Two lessons that the Poznan revolt of 1956 have 
taught Soviet Russia and Polish Communist leaders are: 





(a) 











If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 10 points for each 
item in Question I, and 4 points for each item in Question II. 
Total, 100. 





SETTING THE SCENE: Jay Walker (left) checks the lighting 
while Margaret Garrabrant (center) and Tek Bucuk (right) 


Photos for World Week by Frank Hewens 


get ready to play their real-life roles of high school stu- 
dents in this scene from The Cedar Grove High School Story. 


LIGHTS! CAMERA! ACTION! 


World Week goes “on location’ to watch Cedar Grove (N.J.) 
teen-agers star in a movie with a message. 


ssemPHIS IS THE BIG EVENT in 
your lives,” explained the direc- 
tor. “It's Graduation Day. Every- 
body’s supposed to look excited and 
happy. Okay? Then let’s go.” 

On the set the klieg lights were 
being adjusted, the camera angles re- 
checked. A moment later everything 
was ready. The director gave the sig- 
nal. Action! 

One by one the actors, costumed 
in cap and gown, filed past a tall, 
smiling man, evidently a high school 
principal. As each “graduate” ap- 
proached him, he received a “diplo- 
ma” and a hearty handshake. 

“Don’t grab the diplomas,” cau- 
tioned the director. “Slow down your 


movements.” The action continued 
for another 30 seconds. “Okay, cut,” 
said the director. “We can print that.” 

This movieland scene took place 
one day last summer—not in Holly- 
wood, but in the small suburban com- 
munity of Cedar Grove, New Jersey. 
The actors were all teen-agers. They 
had volunteered to give up part of 
their vacation to play featured roles 
in The Cedar Grove High School 
Story. 


By means of this film, the teen- 
agers hoped to convince their elders 
of the necessity of building a high 
school in Cedar Grove. At present, 
there is no high school in Cedar 
Grove and students must travel sev- 
eral miles to schools in nearby com- 
munities. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


World Week went “on location’ 
one day last August to watch the 
filming of The Cedar Grove Story. On 
hand to greet us was Frank Hewens, 
a New Jersey public relations man 
who has had experience in photog- 
raphy. Mr. Hewens had undertaken 
to produce and direct the film for 


? 





Cedar Grove’s Board of Education— 
at minimum cost. 

“Ordinarily,” he told us, “a movie 
like this, employing professional ac- 
tors and technicians, would involve 
an outlay of a minimum of $30,000 to 
produce. We are doing it for around 
$2,000. Our sets are simple. We are 
using an elementary school in Cedar 
Grove for some of the indoor shots. 
Other scenes will be filmed at the 
high school in nearby Bloomfield.” 


COMMENTS FROM THE CAST 


Between scenes on the set we 
chatted with Jay Walker, a member 
of the cast. Jay lives in Cedar Grove. 
Like many of his friends, he must 
travel eight miles a day to classes in 
Bloomfield High School. 

“When I heard that the Board of 
Education wanted students to act in 
this film,” he explained, “I signed up. 
Not that I’m thinking of heading for 
Hollywood,” Jay added with a smile. 
“I just thought this movie could do a 
lot of good.” 

Commuting to school can be a 
big problem, explained pretty Tek 
Bucuk, another member of the cast. 
“You see, I’m on the drill team at 
Bloomfield High. During the week 
we have the school bus. But if the 
team practices on Saturday, Mom 
has to drive me there and back. And 
if there’s a Saturday night dance at 
school, that could mean a second 
trip. It all adds up to a lot of mile- 
age. 

Filming of The Cedar Grove Story 
was completed before the start of 
school this fall. The next step was to 
edit the movie down to a manage- 
able size (it was to run 30 minutes). 
After that, a sound track was added. 
Bob Wilson, an NBC-TV newscaster, 
agreed to do the narration. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


The 16mm. movie is photographed 
in brilliant technicolor. It opens with 
1 panoramic view of new homes be- 
ing built. Cedar Grove, explains the 
narrator, is a growing community. 
[ts population has tripled in the past 
ten years. Today it has 450 students 
of high school age. By 1970, there 
will be 1,200 of them. Simple dia- 
grams in the film show how schools 
in neighboring communities are rap- 
idly becoming overcrowded. Some 
day soon there will be no classroom 
space available for the Cedar Grove 
students. 

Next, Richard E. Harris, president 


of the Cedar Grove Board of Educa- 
tion, explains what can be done. The 
town must build its own high school. 
It’s up to the local citizenry to raise 
the necessary funds. 

Another scene illustrates the high 
cost of modern-day education. In it, 
two teen-agers are shown piling text- 
books one on top of the other. When 
they are finished they have a tower- 
ing stack of books—50 in all. That, 
explains the film’s narrator, is how 
many books an average student 
needs in four years of high school. 

Much of the film’s footage is de- 
voted to the proposed new high 
school. The architect’s blueprints call 
for a 21-classroom school. It will also 
include work shops, science labora- 
tories, an auditorium, a gym, and 
a large lunch room capable of han- 
dling 1,200 students. 


TOUR INTO TOMORROW 


The camera takes us on an imagi- 
nary tour of the Cedar Grove High 
School of tomorrow. We see happy, 
alert students in a classroom, in 
a laboratory, on a basketball court— 
at work and at play in a high school 
they hope to have some day. As the 
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film draws to a close, the future 
students of Cedar Grove, in caps and 
gowns, file past to receive their grad- 
uation diplomas. 

Earlier this month, the movie had 
a gala premiere in Cedar Grove. A 
select audience—composed of civic 
leaders and school officials—were in- 
vited to attend. Afterwards, each 
teen-ager who had appeared in the 
film received a miniature “Oscar”— 
for a job well done. 

The film is now being shown to 
civic and church groups throughout 
the Cedar Grove area. Will it be 
a hit? The teen-agers themselves are 
reserving judgment. It depends on 
what happens on November 24. 

On that day, the citizens of Cedar 
Grove will be asked to vote on a 
new $2,600,000 bond issue. Some of 
the money is to be used to replace 
an elementary school badly damaged 
in a recent fire. The bulk of the 
money is to be used to finance the 
construction of the proposed Cedar 
Grove High School. 

“If the town approves the bond 
issue,” one teen-ager told World 
Week, “then I think we have earned 
our Oscars.” —LEONARD BERKOWE 


at . aa, 


READING FOR RELAXATION: Between scenes, Tek Bucuk finds time to catch up on 
what's new in the world by thumbing through the pages of World Week magazine 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—6 


Our Nation’s 


DANIEL 


NOME MEN YEARN TO EXPLORE 
new, untracked lands, or to climb 
mountains that have never been climbed 
before. Daniel Boone, America’s fore- 
most frontiersman, was such a man 
In 1734, the year that Boone was 
born, most of the American colonists 
lived in settlements along the Atlantic 
coast. To the west lay the Appalachian 
Mountains and beyond—an uncharted 
land of forests and prairies where few 
dared to venture. Young Daniel dreamed 
of the day when he would explore this 
wilderness. 

The pioneering spirit was deep- 
rooted in the Boone family. Daniel's 
father, a weaver by trade, had left his 
native England to seek a better life in 
the New World. He staked out a home- 
stead in the wilds of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, near what is now the city of 
Reading. There Daniel was born, the 
sixth of 11 children. 

Young Daniel had no formal school- 
ing. But life on the frontier taught him 
things that few schools could provide 
—knowledge of hunting, trapping, and 
the ways of the Indians. In his early 
teens, he became an expert marksman. 
He grew up to be as “strong as a bear 
and as swift as a deer.” 

When Daniel was 20, the French 
and Indian War broke out. It was a 
struggle between Britain and France to 
determine which was to rule North 
America. Daniel joined the British 
militia and served under George Wash- 
ington, then a colonel] in the army. On 
one disastrous expedition, Daniel's unit 
was ambushed by Indians and nearly 
wiped out. The young frontiersman 


was one of the few in his unit to 
survive, 

When he returned home, young 
Daniel married the tall, dark-eyed 


Rebecca Ryan and settled on a farm. 
But he soon grew restless. A friend 
told him of a wonderful land in the 


YOU 


Immortals 


BOONE 


West where giant buffalo herds roamed 
the plains. The Indians called it Ken- 
take (prairie) from which comes the 
name Kentucky. Boone decided to see 
it for himself. 

With a party of four men, he set out 
to explore the wilderness beyond the 
mountains. He spent two years in Ken- 
tucky. Later he returned to Kentucky 
at the head of a wagon train of settlers. 
Boone blazed a trail 300 miles long, 
through the forests and prairies to the 
banks of the Kentucky River. There a 
settlement was later founded. It was 
called Boonesborough (later Boons- 
boro) in honor of Boone. 

As more and more settlers poured 
into the territory, the Shawnee Indians 
of Kentucky grew worried. Determined 
not to give up their hunting land, they 
went on the warpath. 





“May the same Almighty, Good- 
ness which has turned a cruel war 
into peace banish the accursed mon- 
ster War from all lands.” 

—Daniel Boone, 1734-1820 

Elected in 1915 by 52 votes. Tab- 


let unveiled in 1921. P 
a 
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One day Boone himself was captured 
by the Shawnees. But because of his 
fame as a hunter and marksman, they 
decided to treat him kindly. The Shaw- 
nee chief, Blackfish, even offered to 
adopt Boone as his son. 

In the Indian camp, Boone learned 
that the Shawnees were planning a 
raid on Boonsboro. Boone bided his 
time and, at the first opportunity, he 
escaped. He trekked through 160 miles 
of wilderness in four days, Boone ar- 
rived in Boonsboro more dead than 
alive. But he was in time to sound the 
warning. 

A Shawnee raiding party, 400 strong, 
swooped down on the settlement. Man- 











ning the Boonsboro stockade were only 
40 riflemen. But, under Boone’s com- 
mand, they beat off wave after wave 
of the attackers. Finally, after a nine- 
day battle, the Shawnees admitted de- 
feat and withdrew. 

In the years that followed, Boone’s 
fame spread far and wide. He was 
elected twice to the Virginia legislature 
(Kentucky was then part of Virginia). 
But despite his fame, Boone remained 
a poor man. The thousands of acres he 
had opened in Kentucky now belonged 
to others. Boone had neglected to file 
a proper claim for any of the land. 
Soon he found himself deep in debt. 


FRESH START—AT 65 

In 1799—at the age of ‘65—Boone 
decided to make a fresh start. He 
crossed the Mississippi River into what 
is now the state of Missouri. There, 
his skill as a hunter and trapper served 
him well. In 1810 he returned to Ken- 
tucky with valuable pelts, and repaid 
all his debts. 

But Boone did not stay put long. 
Kentucky was becoming too crowded 
for his taste. He retired to a log cabin 
in Missouri where he spent his last 
years surrounded by his grandchildren. 
Occasionally, visitors would come to 
pay him homage. Among them were 
two young men who were destined to 
become great explorers in their own 
right—Meriweather Lewis and William 
Clark. When Boone heard of their pro- 
posed expedition to Oregon, he said, 
“If I were ten years younger, I'd go 
with youl” 

In 1820, at the age of 86, Boone 
died. Years later, Kentuckians re- 


quested that his remains be transferred 
to their state capital, Frankfort. Today, 
a towering monument marks the spot 
where Boone lies. But the great fron- 
tiersman needs no monument of stone. 
Kentucky itself is his monument. 





IS THIS THE KIND OF CAR YOU'D LIKE TO OWN? 


Millions of Americans were quizzed on what they want in a new economy car. 


Here is their answer—the new-size Ford... the Falcon. 


The list of American car names that have 
come and gone is a long one—only a 
handful survive. Why? Because too many 
car makers have considered the motorist 
last. Too many cars have been built to 
manufacturers’ specifications alone, 
without regard to what the public wanted. 

But not so in Falcon’s case. We went 
out and asked Americans, by the millions, 
what they wanted most in a new economy 
car. Here’s what they listed among the 
most important features: 


THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE 


FORD + FALCON ~- 


THUNDERBIRD « 


e Ease of handling 
e Economy (up to 30 miles per gallon 
of fuel) 
e Genuine 6-passenger roominess 
e Full-size, usable luggage space 
e Youthful, modern styling 
e@ Engine up front where it belongs 
All these features are in Faleon—the 
new-size Ford. It was designed and built 
as the economy car Americans would like 
to own! It’s the world’s most experienced 
new car as well. A group of Ford Falcons, 


EDSEL «+ MERCURY « 


driven over every mile of numbered U. S. 
highway in a grueling ‘Experience Run,” 
scientifically proved its performance and 


endurance .. . climaxed three years and 
3,000,000 miles of testing and development. 

Another example of how Ford Motor 
Company research, development and scien- 
tific engineering answers the needs and 
wants of Americans on the go. 


FCRD MOTOR COMPANY 


The American Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
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TIGER 
“HORSE”’ 


OOTBALL fans love to watch the 

team with the ball. They go for the 
power-crunching line buster...the swift, 
eely halfback ... the bull’s-eye forward 
passer... the flashy end with the meat 
hook hands, 

But not down in Auburn, Alabama 
The fans who live and die with Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute (commonly known 
as Auburn) go for defense! 

How come? Because 
made an exciting art out of it. The 
Tigers have a simple outlook on football 
life: If you don’t let the opponents 
score, you can’t lose. So they build theii 
defenses big and tough. 

Does it work? Get a load of this: In 
1957, the Auburn Tigers held 10 oppo- 
nents to a total of 28 points! That aver 
aged out to only 2.8 points a game 
against them. And last year, the Tigers 
permitted the opponents only 62 points 
in 10 games—an average of 6,2 points 
per game, 

All in all, Auburn has shut out eight 
teams in the past two years. And onl) 
one team has been able to cross the 
Tiger goal line more than once! 

Still aren’t impressed? Well 
about this: Coming into 1959, Auburn 
has led the country in defense for 19 
straight weeks—a feat no other team in 
history has ever been able to approach! 
They hadn't been beaten in their last 
24 games. 


Auburn has 


how 


Prize of the “Corral’’ 


As you'd expect, a team must hav 
the “horses” to compile such a fantastic 
record. And Auburn has them. Prize 
“animal” in the Tiger corral is a moun 
tainous center named Jackie Burkett 

Rated the greatest center in South- 
eastern history, Jackie cuts an awesome 
figure in his burnt orange and navy blue 
uniform. Standing 6 feet, 4 inches tall 
and weighing 220 pounds, he’s as agile 
as a mountain goat and faster than a 


summer sunshower. In fact he’s the 
fastest man on the Auburn team 

He just loves to knock people down. 
And from his linebacking spot behind 
the big Auburn line, he keeps doing it 
all Saturday afternoon during the fall. 
His size, speed, strength, smartness, and 
savageness—the five S’s of the real great 
linebacker—have made him the most 
colorful player on the team. So colorful 
that the fans cheer even when he’s only 
chasing a ball-carrier! 

The Auburn coaches have a right to 
be proud about Jackie. Jackie was no 
All-American flash at little Choctaw- 
hatchee High School in Shalimar, Fla. 
He was just another player who divided 
his time between quarterback and full 
back 

But the Auburn scouts liked his looks 
With his big hands, high cheekbones 
and Indian-like features, he looked like 
a football player. So they offered him a 
scholarship. This was the only offer 
Jackie received, and he snapped it up 

As a freshman, Jackie was moved to 
center. And he took to the position like 
in elephant takes to peanuts. When he 
went out for the varsity the following 
year, he suffered an injury which put 
him out for the entire season. 

So Jackie had to begin his varsity 
career in 1957 instead of ’56. The yea 
on the shelf did him no harm. Following 
a great performance against Mississippi 
State, he was voted “Lineman of the 
Week” for the nation. At the end of the 
season he was rated the Southeastern 
Conference’s “Sophomore of the Year.’ 

As a junior, he carried on in the same 
blockbusting fashion. Despite a slight 
shoulder separation which handicapped 
him all year, he continued calling the 
defensive signals and blasting all the 
ball-carriers who had the nerve to break 
through the Auburn line. 

Honors: showered on him at the end 


of the year. He made six All-American 


teams, was named captain for 1959, 
and was picked No. 1 in the pro draft 
by the Baltimore Colts! 

He missed by two votes becoming 
the first college player ever to be picked 
as a No. 1 pro choice despite having an- 
other year of college eligibility. Shortly 
before the Baltimore Colts picked Jackie, 
the Los Angeles Rams had tapped Dick 
Bass, another collegian with a year of 
college ball remaining. (See my Octo- 
ber 7 column.) 

The Colts are a little nervous about 
the big Auburn “horse.” Though Jackie 
says his immediate ambition in life is to 
play pro football, the pro baseball scouts 
may have something to say about it. 


Also a Star Outfielder 

Jackie was a star outfielder on the 
championship Auburn baseball team last 
spring, leading the club in hitting with 
a .345 average. With his size and speed 
Jackie is a red-hot big league prospect 
and may be lured by a big bonus offe: 

Football and baseball are just two ol 
the sports the big fellow plays. As a 
freshman, he was the first-string basket 
ball centeg. And he’s also a top track 
prospect as a hurdler and discus thrower 
Unfortunately, he can’t participate be 
cause of baseball. Auburn’s track coach 
Wilbur Hutsell, considers him the great 
est athlete in Auburn’s history. 

Married and father of a year-old son, 
Jackie is an excellent student who's ma 
joring in forestry. His favorite movie 
stars are Jerry Lewis and Susan Hay 
ward; favorite singer, Ella Fitzgerald 
and favorite band, Spike Jones. 

His hobbies are hunting, fishing, and 
swimming. During the summer he works 
as a lifeguard at Fort Walton Beach 
Fla., on the Gulf of Mexico. The sharks 
better not fool around with the swim 
mers at that beach. Jackie will pick ‘em 
up and throw ’em for a 50-yard loss! 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Edito: 
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New invisible treatment gives you 
complexion 


Mii iTops, don’t miss. iiGood. 
Fair. Save your money. Ee all 
* 


Mii THE MOUSE THAT ROARED 
(Columbia. Produced by Walter Shen- 
son. Directed by Jack Arnold.) 


Here’s a clever spoof about a tiny 
Alpine country that wages war against 
the United States—and wins! The Duchy 
of Grand Fenwick, whose only export is 
fine wine, is in bad shape because Cali- 
fornia makes a cheap imitation. So Grand 
Fenwick declares war on the U. S., 
hoping to be beaten. Then American 
foreign aid would pour in, as usually 
happens. Twenty G. F. warriors, in chain 
mail and armed with longbows, arrive 
in New York. Since the city is having 
an air-raid drill, the tiny army captures 
the city easily. They even capture a 
scientist who invented a frightening new 
Q bomb. The army takes the scientist, 
his bomb, his daughter, and a few stray 
New York policemen back to Grand 
Fenwick. What happens next is a hilari- 
ous international incident. Comic Peter 
Sellers also plays three roles: the Grand 
Duchess of G. F., the Prime Minister, 
and the army’s Grand Constable. 


MiA\iTHE FBI STORY (Warner Bros. 
Produced and directed by Mervyn 
LeRoy.) 


This film, based on Don Whitehead’s 


thrilling book, tells the exciting history 

of the Federal Bureau of Investigation i > 4 D E. 

from the 1920’s to the present. You see 

expert agents tracking down criminals, 

curbing the Ku Klux Klan, and stopping MEDICATED ASTRINGENT 

crooks from robbing Indians of rich oil 

lands. Helps: ¢’Control pimple-infection 
Along with the documentary material 

runs a fictional story of an FBI agent e Prevent blackheads 

(Jimmy Stewart), his wife (Vera Miles), e Reduce oiliness 

and his family. 


— . H NG 
abate. Aaa Ice-O-Derm Medicated Astringent looks and feels 


different from anything you've ever tried on your 

MOVIE CHECK LIST skin! This icy-cool, crystal-clear “gel” is completely 

invisible, disappears the moment you smooth it on! 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu } . 

Western—(W) Ice-O-Derm works 3 ways to help prevent pimples 


mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); 
"11" Power Among Men (Y); Third Man and blackheads: 


on the Mountain (D); Porgy and Bess z F 
(M): The Horse Soldiers (D); The Nun’s 1. Reduces skin bacteria through antiseptic 
Story (D). action. ; 

“iA Private’s Affair (C); Devil’s Dis- 2. Clears pores of impurities not removed 
ciple (C); Yellowstone Kelly (W); The by soap and water. 

Big Circus (D); The Five Pennies (M). 3. Stimulates circulation to combat infection. 
“But Not for Me (C); Hey Boy! Hey 
Girl! (M); The Scapegoat (D); Darby PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION 
O'Gill and the Little People (C). SHUR TON 
Ps 4 ) the Undead (D); Born to Be At leading cosmetic and toiletries counters 
Loved (D). 


Refreshing Ice-O-Derm is 
non-greasy. Softens as it 
protects your skin. It’s a 
perfect makeup base and a 
wonderfully cool astringent. 

1.00 plus tax 
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NOW is the time fo... 


Swap. 
» PHOTOS 


| 29, u 


© Beautiful silk finish paper 
@ Wallet size 2'2” x 32” 
@ Just pennies per picture 


Just send $1 with your favorite 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) 

You will be glad you did! 





Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 














WALLET PHOTO CO 
Box B, Hillside, N. J. 
25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
- Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed a 
| enclose 25c for SUPER SPEED SERVICE g 
1 enclose portrait photo or snapshot which you 
will return unharmed. 
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Capital Capers 


By James Parsons, Milford High School, Milford, Conn. 


% Starred words refer to capitals and countries 
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Students ore invited 10 10 


submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines 
Each puzzle should be 
built cround one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Se- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
eoch purzie published we 
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will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





seporate sheets, desi 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
rode. Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzie in next week's 
issue. 
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* 1. Big Ben chimes in this capital 

* 5. Capital of Ireland. 

10. Ancient. 
Body of water north of Iran, the 
Caspian 


Paraguay and Uruguay are on this 


continent (abbr. ) 
the king’s horses. 


Actor famous for movie roles as Sher- 


lock Holmes ( initials). 


Metal part of a bridle that is pla 


in a horse’s mouth. 
Transportation on rails 

At the present. 

Neither, nor; either, ___ 
Finish 

Atlanta is capital of this Southe1 
State (abbr ) 

Offer to buy at an auction 

Short of eleven. 
Capital of Afghanistan 
( ipit il of Bolivia 

Type of bread 

A sack 

Movie Bad Day 

A bri 0) h 1S 
with this. 
Its value is 3.14159265. 

Large container for liquids. 
Infatuated with. 

Perceive 

Author of The Old Wives’ Tale 


( initials ) 


_ Black Rock 


fastened to the clot! 





. Small child. 
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*50. 


Ozzie’s singing son (initials). 
Capital of Brazil, 
Classic mystery play, 


es 


. Capital of Greece. 


Capital of Albania 


____. de Janeiro. 


. Capital of Portugal. 
2. Opposite of yes. 
3. Doctor of Library Science (abbr.). 
. Officer of the Day (abbr.). 
3. Our nation (abbr.). 
7. Wager. 
. Baton Rouge 


is capital of this state 
(abbr.). 


9. Oslo is capital of this country. 
. You can fly in this. 
. What we breathe. 


I am, you et? 

A cover or top. 

A quagmire. 

Tripoli is capital of this land. 
Katmandu is its capital 

A court or system of courts 

Owed or owing. 

Book club sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines (abbr.) 

An annoying scolder 

Capital of Cuba. 

A point on the end of which some 
thing turns. 


36. Capital of Austria. 


A small flap. 
A cooking utensil. 


. In tennis, you try to hit the ball over 


this barrier. 


. By means of. 
3. Pastry with various kinds of filling. 
3. Forbid. 
50. He starred in My Fair Lady (initials). 
51. Upon. 
2. He won an Oscar for his role in The 


Big Country. 


Transit Authority (abbr.). 
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Show of the Week: One of the most 
. eagerly-awaited of all television pro- 
ductions will finally reach the screen 
this week, Last year The Moon and 
Sixpence was put on color television 
tape. For some reason it was never 
shown, but this Friday, Oct. 30, it will 
be televised on NBC-TV. This 90-min- 
ute adaptation of Somerset Maugham’s 
novel about a famous artist stars Sir 
Laurence Olivier with a fine supporting 
cast. 


> Let’s look at the other highspots of 
the week. We'll skip Wednesday and 
go to Thursday, Oct. 29. Playhouse 90 
(CBS-TV) is doing George Bernard 
Shaw’s “Misalliance.” It is a comedy 
about love and marriage, and Shaw has 
some interesting ideas on both! Robert 
Morley and Kenneth Haigh, two ex- 
cellent English actors, will head the 
cast. The Betty Hutton Show on CBS- 
[V asks “Who Killed Vaudeville?” 
Betty and comedian Jules Munshin re- 
live the old days of vaudeville. 


> Friday, besides bringing The Moon 


and Sixpence, is also the day for the 
Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS- 
TV). This week’s play is called “So 
Tender, So Profane.” Desi Arnaz, the 
show’s host, will have a dramatic role— 
for the first time in 17 years. 


>» The chief news of Saturday, Oct. 31, 
is John Gunther's High Road on ABC- 
TV. The program is off to India for 
“The Wild Elephant Round-Up.” Wild 
elephant round-ups are now illegal in 
India, and the one you'll see on the 
program was the last legal one held. 


> Sunday is always a busy TV day and 
Nov. 1 is no exception. NBC-TV’s big 
Conquest series is back. Its first sub- 
ject is “Mother Love.” Dr. Harry Har- 
lowe of the University of Wisconsin 
has spent years studying the relation- 
ship between mother and child in hu- 
man beings and animals. He is bringing 
along films of many fine examples of 
the reaction of babies to their mothers. 
CBS-TV’s The Twentieth Century re- 
calls the “Suicide Run to Murmansk,” 
a Russian Arctic port. During World 
War II, American convoys would cross 
the Atlantic to Murmansk carrying sup- 
plies to our Soviet ally. Milton Berle 
will be in the Sunday Showcase on 
NBC-TV. Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz 
will be his guests. About a month ago, 
Berle appeared on their program. In- 
stead of paying high prices to get guest 
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stars, some programs work out an ex- 
change agreement—“You be on my 
show and I'll be on your show.” It 
saves money. 


>» On Monday, Nov. 2, you'll meet a 
new cast member on The Danny 
Thomas Show (CBS-TV). “Terry 
Meets HIM.” It’s Pat Harrington, Jr., 
Terry’s boy friend. Terry is also new 
this season. She is supposed to be 
Danny’s daughter who has been away 
at college for several years, Penny 
Parkers plays this part. 


> Dean Martin appears on NBC-TV, 
Tuesday, Nov. 3, in the Ford Startime 
spot. Frank Sinatra, Mickey Rooney 
and Edd “Kookie” Byres will be 
Dean’s guest stars. CBS-TV’s The 
Many Loves of Dobie Gillis has a chap- 
ter on Tuesday with a story behind it. 
Bob Denver plays Maynard, Dobie’s 
“beatnik” friend. Bob was due to be 
drafted. They wrote a script that had 
Maynard being drafted, failing to pass 
the physical, and then talking his way 
into the Army anyhow. In real life, 
almost the same thing happened to 
Bob. He failed to pass his physical! He 
didn’t talk his way into the Army, so 
he’s still a civilian. In a few weeks, 
he'll be written back into the show! 
Check your local paper for time and 

channel for each of these shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 





PRESCRIPTION FOR YOUR FUTURE: A CAREER 


PHARMACY 


No doubt you've long been aware of the symbol! Rx. In your neighbor- 
hood pharmacy, it says, “This is where health is safeguarded.” On 
your doctor’s prescription, it denotes instructions to be carried out 
by a registered pharmacist. Peopie everywhere have come to recog- 
nize Rx as the symbol of professional pharmacy. To you, Rx means 
unlimited opportunity. 

The thorough academic and scientific background you receive in @ 
pharmacy undergraduate program enables you to pursue a variety of 
careers. A registered pharmacist with an interest in business will find 
that retail pharmacy suits his needs, while one with administrative 
ability can go into hospital pharmacy or public health work. if scien- 
tific research is your strong point, you will meet a challenge in phar- 
maceutical development and manufacturing. Creative ability can be 
channeled through pharmacy into scientific writing, art and teaching. 
And if you enjoy selling, a background in pharmacy Is heipful in 
qualifying as a sales representative for pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
These are just some of the many opportunities that awalt the regis- 
tered pharmacist of tomorrow. Why not Investigate pharmacy as a 
career for yourself by writing for further information? 


| Upjohn | The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Medicine ... Designed for health... Produced with care 


rp-—--—----------- 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiet 
“What is a Pharmacist?" 
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Only Justice 


“Daddy,” cried a little boy, “Mummy 
ran over: my bicycle when she was 
backing out of the garage.” 

“How many times have I told you not 
to leave your bike on the porch?” he 
scolded. 


Tact 


A judge decided he’d swear in the 
witness—a pretty blonde woman. 

“What is your age?” he asked 

There was a slight hesitation. “Uh 

26,” she answered. 


“Fine! Naw then, do you swear to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth in your following 


statements?” 
E. EB. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Clarification Necessary 


Two absent-minded professors were 
driving down a highway in their car. 

“Say,” said one, “be sure to turn for 
that bridge that’s coming up the road 
toward us.” 

“What do you mean—me turn?” the 
other replied. “I thought YOU were 


driving.” 
Canadian High News 


Hi, Ronnie?I got it! I gotit! Meet me right 


a | 


| away over at the sand pit and we'll try 


her out. 


How do you like that, Ronnie? 
Eight out of ten cans! Bet with a 
little practice, I'll get all ten with 
my Stevens. Gee, don’t you wish 
these cans were real squirrels 


Kenny, I’llask Dad to let me use 
some of the money I earned 
mowing the yard last summer. 
I want that Stevens “Scout” at 
“Tip” Schaefer's store. And next 
Saturday, we'll get some squir- 
rels for real. 


AND HERE THEY ARE,FELLOWS —THE FAMOUS .22’s 


A Stevens .22! That’s real cool, 
Kenny. Dad says that’s the best 
.22 in the world! 


‘- 


YOU CAN AFFORD TO BUY WITH YOUR OWN MONEY! 


Ree — 


87-K “SCOUT” CARBINE is up-to-the- 
minute with ‘“‘custom” features—gold-plated 
trigger, white-line insert butt plate, chrome 
trim. And there’s no more reliable .22 made 
than the Stevens, as over a million sold prove! 
Your 87-K fires 15 shots fast as you can pull 
the trigger. Or if you want to, you can handle 
it as a bolt-action repeater or single shot! 


2es by Savage: | 


AT Ey eae 


MODEL 87-K 


$40.50 


MODEL 15-Y 


$16.50 


PERFECT for your first gun. Single shot, 
bolt action. Hand cocking action, independ- 
ent of bolt, provides you with maximum 
safety as you learn to shoot properly and 
accurately. Short stock for younger shooters— 
21” barrel. Model 15 with regular full size 
stock and barrel for older fellows. Write for 
your free catalog of Savage, Stevens, and Fox 
firearms. Savage Arms, Chicopee Falls 45, 
Mass. All prices subject to change. Slightly 
higher in Canada. 














CASH PRIZES 


} HEAR YE! 


HEAR YE! 


Announcing... 


World Week’s 


“HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST” 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame next year. Tell us—in your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor column. If your letter 
is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or { 
naturalized. There are only two 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
possessions. 

Address all letters ‘to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Album of the Week 

Late Date with Ruth Brown (At- 
lantic). This is the newest and most 
important LP by singer Ruth Brown. 
She’s put aside much of the rock ‘n’ 
roll ballyhoo and delivers with depth 
the lyrics of many fine standards (Let's 
Face the Music, You'd Be So Nice to 
Come Home To, I'm Just a Lucky So- 
and-So, and others). Ruth swings— 
make no mistake; but she also worries 
about her songs, too, as in Bewitched 
and We'll Be Together Again. She really 
moves in this set and the band moves 
right with her. 


New Classical 

(Note: We're getting to know more 
about Russia than ever before. Here 
are two new albums that present some 
of the best modern Russian music. ) 

Shostakovich/Symphony No. 1 
(United Artists). Leopold Stokowski 
marshals the Symphony of the Air and 
draws the full measure of humor, mili- 


tance, and melancholy from this score. 
Also recorded here are the brief Prelude 
in E Flat Minor and the Entr’ Acte 
from the opera Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk. It was this unusual piece that 
enraged Stalin and forced Shostakovich 
into retirement for many years. 

Shostakovich/Symphony No. 5 (RCA 
Victor). The First and the Fifth are 
Dmitri Shostakovich’s greatest contribu- 
tions to symphonic literature. The Fifth 
is more frequently performed, since it 
gives the orchestra a chance to be 
dynamic, clever, brash, and lyrical in 
one brilliantly conceived work. Howard 
Mitchell leads the National Symphony 
Orchestra in this very presentable re- 
cording. 

Paul Robeson at Carnegie Hall (Van- 
guard). Speaking of things Russian, 
the Volga Boat Song and a monologue 
from the opera Boris Godounov are 
among the numbers in Robeson’s latest 
LP. Age seems to have done little to 
harm America’s most electrifying bass 
voice. Among the folk songs and spirit- 
uals on this program is a reading of 
the final lines from Othello, a play in 
which Robeson made theatrical history 
between 1942 and 1945. The irony 
here is bitter: I have done the state 
some service, and they know ’t . . 
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New Popular 

Blue Velvet (Columbia). Tony Ben- 
net has some mood ballads that call 
for low lights and good company. I 
Won't Cry Any More, Funny Thing, 
Here Comes That Heartache Again, 
and a great tune, While We’re Young, 
are among the pleasant tracks on this 
disc. Try it at your next post-game party. 

Bernstein's Broadway (Warner Bros.). 
Dave Terry and his orchestra have com- 
piled medleys from Leonard Bernstein's 
hit Broadway musicals: West Side Story, 
Candide, Wonderful Town, and On the 
Town, There are no vocals here, but 
it doesn’t seem to matter, since the 
scores are all exciting even without 
words. A pleasant album to relax with. 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Brook Benton has So Many Ways to 
go to the top for Mercury . . . Conway 
Twitty revives Danny Boy on MGM... 
And it’s Some Kind-a Earthquake when 
Duane Eddy puts his guitar to work 
(Jamie) ... Martin Denny takes a dip 
into The Enchanted Sea on Liberty .. . 
Also on Liberty is Gogi Grant’s new 
proviso, If and When . . . More hits 
from Broadway: Take Me Along, the 
title tune done by The Ames Brothers 
(RCA Victor). —Bos SLOAN 





THESE BOYS EACH WON A 
$5,000 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 


RE's YOUR chance to win a $5,000 University Scholarship —a $1,000 
Styling Scholarship — or one of more than a thousand other valuable 


awards. 


TOO ° 


Y 


How? By entering the 1960 Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Model Car 
Competition and building a winner. 

It’s easy to enter! Just pick the kind of car you want to design and build — 
hardtop, convertible, sedan, station wagon, sports car. Then make an 
accurate model. 

You'll be competing against boys of your own age group and you won't 
be on your own. You'll find plenty of help in the free booklet “Designing 
and Building a Model Car” which also contains the few simple competition 
rules. You'll also receive the special Craftsman’s Guild Newspaper which 
is full of helpful model-building tips. And if you run into a particularly 
tough problem, write us a letter and we'll try to suggest a solution. 
Designing and building a model car is fun, it’s interesting—and it can get 
you started on a career. Don’t wait—get started today. Mail the coupon 
right away so you'll have plenty of time to build a winner. 


ENTER THE 1960 FISHER BODY 
CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD MODEL CAR COMPETITION 


WIN one of 18 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS! worth up to $5,000 Each or WIN 
one of more than 1,000 OTHER AWARDS! TOTAL VALUE... $117,000 





Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, Dept. $2, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please enroll me in the '60 Model Car Competition. Send me the FREE 
instruction booklet, “Designing and Building a Model Car.” 
IMPORTANT : Only boys born in 


the following years are eligible 
Check the year of your birth below 


SENIOR JUNIOR 
DIVISION DIVISION 
to 0 naa 0 
10 0 ms 0 
im O 
192 0 
13 0 








a Swingline 
Stapler no 

bigger | than a 
pack of gum! 


98° 


(Including 
1000 staples) 


ey 
* 
S 


SWINGLINE “TOT” 


Millions now in use. *Uncondi 
tionally guaranteed. Makes book 
covers, fastens papers, arts and 
crafts, mends, tacks, etc 
Available at stationery and vari 
ety stores. 

SWINGLINE 
Cub” Stapler $1.29 





? WALL I PHOTOS 
for 1 


only 





60 for $2.00 


2%” «x 3%” genuine pho- 
tos for classmates, loved 
ones. Made from any photo 
on silk finish studio paper. 
Send pietures, 25 for $1.25 
plus Free 5” enlarge- 
ment (60 for $2.26) 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 





ECONOMY 


PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 41, GPO Box 1101, NYC 








DAN LURIE BARBELLS 


ng 
i 
proc Guee 


CAN LURIE BARBELLS 
‘ ' ody Mole r 


150 Ib 
200 ib 


at tory pr 
set $ 8 98 set $21.98 
set $14.98 set $27.98 
Semisteel sets approx. 10% higher. Extra « i¢ pe 
Bend 50% cash, balance C.0.D. F.O.B. f 
DAN LURIE BARBELL CO 
52-889 Bristol St., Dept. 937 K, Brooklyn 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell jassmates America’s Mest 
Beautiful Sa complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. §$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 4 Pa. 


How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 
AND 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY 
IT’S THE BETTER WAY 




















AIR MAIL 


1. 


Statue of Liberty 
nternational air mail stamp 
to be issued November 20 by the 
U.S. Post Office. Its design includes a 
closeup of the statue, a jet plane's sil 
houette, and the “Libert ror 
The stamp orange and 

k. For first-day send self 

















appears on a 


15-cent 


slogan 
will be 
covers 
addressed envelopes to: Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. Include a money order 
to pay for stamps you order. You may 
buy as 10 first-day covers 
[The Statue of Liberty was presented 
to America by the people of France 
75 ye ago. The 
gift to stand for 
both America and 
to wi Money to 
Was 


as Many 


French meant thei 
the freedoms that 
France had fought 
tor the Statue 

given by the French 
ind it was the work of French 


Bartholdi. 


its 


pay 
onstruction 
pe opl 


I rédéric 


WIENER PHILHAS 


NEW AUSTRIAN STAMP: Austri 
ins love good music. The Vienna Phil 
Orchestra, founded in 1842 
the orchestras in the 
world. It will go on a 40-day interna 
tional tour during October and Novem 
To honor this musical journey 
Austrian postal service has released 
10 shilling stamp. The stamp 
and 


hai mon 
finest 


is one yf 


ber 
the 
t Spec ial ~ 
is printed in black on blue-gray 
musical instruments form the design. 

Music has always been part of the 
atmosphere of Vienna. The city was the 
such famous composers as 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert 
ind Strauss 


home of 
Haydn 
Brahms 


Definition 

“Dad, what is a traitor in politics?” 

“A traitor, my is a man who 
leaves our party and goes over to the 
other side.” 

“Then what is a man who leaves the 
other side and comes over to our party? 

“A convert, my boy.’ 


son, 


Ideas for Better Living 
Modern Science ; 

carrying 
saw that 


Two little girls came home 
box of dirt. -Their mother 
they handled the box as though it 
contained some treasure. “What’s so 
about the stuff you’ve got in 

she asked 


oul 


special 
that box? 

“Why, 
Mother,” one replied. 


new invention 
“It’s instant mud 


its 


pie mix! 
holic Diges 


Schooling 


Florida, one 


veteran ol 


At ( Canaveral, 

guided-missiles expert—a 
many countdowns—was -boasting about 
smart his little boy was: “My 
can’t count from one to ten 
“but he can sure 


ape 


how 
youngste1 
he said proudly 


yet, 
from ten to one! 


count 








Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “‘ap- 
proval’’ stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
keep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the ‘approval’ 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you ore a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


FREE-MINT BRITISH COLONIES 


from Brunei, Solomon Islands, Negri Sembi- 
lan, Sarawak "St. Chr istonher, Nevis. Treng- 
ganu.,. Gilbe rt Ellice Fre \ approvals 


V1 
VIKING. 11-G Northern Blvd, Great Neck.N.Y. 


STAMP COLLECTION ONtY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 4¢ to approval! applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass 


TERRIFIC Pe 


Iceland—Vatican Assortment— 
fabulous British Colonial 
large star D oon All a offers free— 
postage als inel 


ed. 
EMPIRE. "STAMP CORP, 


STAMP 
BARGAIN! 
plus exotic triangle 
Accumulation— Plus 
Send 10¢ to cover 


Israel 


set—Also 


SB, Toronto, Canada 


Dept. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH ON STAMPS ... 
A beautiful collection of 50 different stamps from 22 
countries—all bearing the portrait of the Queen of 
England, 10¢ with approvals. 

CAPITAL STAMP CO., Ferrysburg 7A, Michigan 











New Signal 
Traffic Officer (catching up with a 
speeding motorist): “Lady, what is the 
yellow light for in that stop and go 
sign?” 
Lady Driver: “It means hurry up 


before it turns red, doesn’t it?” 
The Balance Sheet 


Nothing New 

Esther Williams was vacationing at 
Las Vegas when a character suggested, 
“Come to the swimming pool and let 
me demonstrate my new trick. I dive 
into the water and stay under for three 
hours.” 

“Three hours!” echoed Miss Williams. 
You'll drown.” 

“Shucks,” grumbled the character. 
‘You know the trick.” 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Economy 


“I bought Sarah a terrific car—she 


gets 40 miles to a fender.” 
Voo Doo 


Frank Assessment 
Elsie: “There are only two things 
wrong with your dancing.” 
Andy: “What are they?” 
Elsie: “Your feet.” 
Calling All Girls 
Heaping It On 
A sign on a yubbish collector’s truck 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., reads: “Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or double your rub- 


bish back.” 


U.P.L 


Krazy Kaptionsrrrerooe 


From ‘Quo Vadis’’ 


“Let's see. | have to pick up laundry, ; 


polish the crown, fill the moat, hang 
500 hostages, repair the chariot . . .” 


Careful, There! 


A young couple were shopping to- 
gether in a Westport, Connecticut, su- 
permarket, when the husband reached 
up and took a box from one of the 
shelves. 

“Oh, no, honey,” cried the bride, “not 


that one. You have to cook it.” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Retaliation 
Coach: “What's his name?” 
Manager: “Osscowinsinski.” 
Coach: “Put him on the first team. 
Boy, will I get even with the news- 


papers.” 
Ideas for Better Living 
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Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Teen Agers don’t have 
to have blemishes 


Most cases of pimples occur when outside dirt gets mixed with the 


oil of your skin and clogs up your pores. Some result just from wrong 
diet. Many have proved such pimples can be avoided. Others have 
proved, when pimples do occur, they can be quickly relieved. Why not 
try the simple rules below, which have worked so well for others? 


Lather - massage 

your face and neck 

thoroughly a full 

minute twice a day 

<8 at least, more often 

if your skin is very oily. Use warm 
water and cool rinses if your skin is 
normal. Use hot water and cool rinses 
if pimples, blackheads or excessive oili- 
ness are a problem. Use cool water only 


if your skin is dry. 


Don’t ever use a drying type of soap 
or detergent even if your skin is oily. 
It may cause lasting damage. Cuticura 
Soap is highly recommended because 
this uniquely superemollient, mildly 
medicated complexion soap helps clear 
up pimples as it cleanses, helps both 
control oiliness and relieve dryness, pro- 
tects against evaporation of natural 
moisture and helps keep your skin soft, 


fresh and bright. 


If you are fighting blackheads and 
pimples, the next step after your nightly 
cleansing is to smooth on Cuticura Oint- 
ment. This softens your skin, helps 


speed out blackheads and quickly helps 


relieve dryness and pimples. 


Then, in the morning and during the 
day, apply Cuticura Medicated Liquid. 
This new scientific formula is some- 
thing of a wonder, especially for oily 
skin. It not only helps keep pimples 
antiseptically clean, removes excess 
oiliness, checks blemish-spreading bac- 
teria and dries up your pimples fast— 
often in just a few days—it also makes 
your skin feel clean, fresh and cool. 


Of course, diet is important too, 
Drink skim milk. Eat a lot of fruit. 
Avoid sweets, fats, chocolate, nuts, salt- 
water fish, cream and whole milk. Get 

plenty of sleep and 
outdoor exercise. 
Keep regular. 
Exciting Offer! 
Ivory-like,re-usable 
zs Good Looks Case, 
with mirror inside lid, contains 5 
travel-size Cuticura skin aids. Big value! 
Send 50¢ (no stamps) to Cuticura, 
Dept. SS-910, Malden 48, Mass, 
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Gay Head 


Q. I am 14 years old and can't date 


or go to parties or movies or anything 


that other girls my age and younger 
can do. I do my jobs around the house, 
but it doesn’t help. What can I do? 


A. Oops! Hold on a minute! [t looks 
is if you may have the wires crossed 
Haven't 


expected to help out around the house? 


somewhere. you alway eeD 


Why should you suddenly get some 
thing extra in return? 

What counts is not what you do, but 
how you do it. Doing your jobs around 
the house cheerfully, competently, and 
without having to be reminded first is 
an indication that you're growing up 
and accepting your responsibilities. But 
it’s only a beginning. Your parents’ ob 
jection may be based on something en 
tirely different. 

Have you discussed their reasons for 
not letting you do the things you want 
to? If so, has your attitude been one of 
a person who is ready to listen and 
answer their arguments reasonably? 
Did you have good arguments of you 
own in favor of going out? 


Atk Gay Head 


else 


that 
really not 


The reason “everybody 


does” is very good, What's 


we I] do 


important 1s what you do. How 
4 manage your budget? Do 


well with your family? Do 


ong 
ict old enough to be allowed to 
dating? 

Perhaps you're fine in all these ways 
but your parents may be worri be 
cause they don’t know your friends. Do 
you keep your school life a dark secret 
from your family? It’s only natural that 

a little wary of letting 
you spend an evening with someone 
they ve But if they 
identify Bob as the boy who sits b 
English and made the 
Sherlock Holme S 
met him through a 
visit, they'll probably 
feel a little more confident about letting 
you date 

You see, there are many things you 
can do. First, find out just what it is 
that keeps your parents from letting 
you go out. Then do something about 


our parents are 


never met. 
hind you in 
funny remark about 
y hen they've 


casual “drop in” 


him 


it. Second, do what you can to show 


them you're ready for dating by 


cheerfully accepting responsibilities and 
showing interest in adult affairs’ such 
as their interests and problems. Third 
see that they meet your friends and get 
to know them. 

You can’t expect instant results, but 
you'll probably advance several ‘steps 
your that youre 


n showing parents 


growing up 


O Il know I'd be good looking if 1 
didn’t have to wear very thick glasses 
As it is, I go without them whenever 
possible, which isn’t very often. What 
can I do to keep from being ugly even 
though I have to wear glasse sP 


A. It’s up to you to be the same pel 
son with your glasses on that you are 
when they're off. In a few years, you'll 
probably find that your eyes have stabi- 
lized enough to justify the investment 
necessary for contact lenses. Until then, 
use what you have without worrying 
about what you haven't. 

Don't let yourself become so self 
conscious about your glasses that you 
feel ugly when you're wearing them. 
Ugliness in your case is probably more 
a state of mind than a physical appear 
ance. No matter how thick your glasses 
are, you can still be neat and clean and 
You still stand and 
walk well. You can still have an attrac- 
tive hairdo and a pleasant smile. You 
can still be a lively, interesting person 
who’s fun to be with! 

Just forget about the glasses. They’re 
only a very small part of you, after all 
Being an attractive person consists of 
a lot more than having a pair of large, 
languishing, limpid eyes. 


well-dressed. can 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


The Fumbler 

¢. GRIMES, GO!” The 

section chanted, as Tab 
Merton High’s star quarterback, swept 
down the field. Ten twenty 
yards, thirty yards 
“oooo0h” of disappointment 
from the stands as Grimes was tackled 
on Hillside’s six-yard line. 

Merton High’s team went into a hud 
dle. Grimes snapped his orders, “We'll 
use the counter play. I'll fake the op 
tion run .and hand off to Wil 
liams.” 

Joe Williams was worried as_ the 
team broke out of the huddle. He liked 
to carry the ball as well as the next 


rooting 


Grimes, 


yards 
and a dee p 


ec hoed 


you 


fellow, but he was only a soph. He'd 
just come into the game. So much de- 
pended on the next play. If he fum- 
bled, he’d be the villain. Why did 
Grimes have to pick on him? 

There it fake 


hand-off to him by Grimes. Joe wrapped 


was! A and a nice 
his arms around the ball and drove in- 
to the line. A tackler hit him from the 
side—and the ball slipped out of his 
grasp. A Hillside guard snapped it up 
on the first bounce. 

Groans came from the Merton High 
students 

Joe raced grimly after the hustling 
Hillside there 
before him. the 
pile-up, Joe saw Number 26, Grimes 
number, underneath him. 

“It’s his fault,” Joe thought. “Now’s 
my chance to get even with him. In 
this mess he won't even know it wasn’t 
an accident.” And he brought his fist 
down hard on Grimes’ back. 


guard. But others were 
As he went down in 


oO o o 


1. Why was Joe angry with Grimes? 


Did he think Grimes had deliberately 
asked him to do something impossible? 
How much of Joe’s grudge againt Tab 
Grimes was because he didn’t admit 
his own faults? Did Joe behave from 
the beginning as if he expected some- 
thing to go wrong? Did jealousy have 
anything to to with Joe’s dislike of 
Grimes? 

2. What did Joe expect to gain by 
hitting Grimes? If he’d had good reason 
to hit Grimes, would he have wanted it 
to look like an accident? If Joe had hit 
Grimes openly, what would the other 
members of the team have thought? 
Was this a consideration in Joe’s want- 
ing to keep it secret? 

3. Is there any point in being angry 
with someone who’s better than you? 
If so, what? Is the purpose of sports to 
be as good as or better than someone 
else? Or is it more important to improve 
your own abilities in a given field? Is it 
easy to confuse the two ideas? Is it im- 
portant to keep them separate? Explain 
your answer 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive 
to others. If you have you'd like 
to share with others through this 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


appearance 
ideas 
col- 


fever 
the n 
Can 


Q. I'm having trouble with 
blisters. I just get over one, and 
another one pops out on my lip 
anything be done about this? 


A. If these 


annoyance, 


fever blisters aré 


stant it would be bes 
see your doctor about them. He 
able to track down and 
cause, which could be a 
down condition, colds, or « 
to sun and wind. For home care of thes« 
blisters in the meantime, be careful 
to use any strong solution on 
They'll heal themselves 
help best by applying a mild : 
as Vaseline to soothe and protect them 


may be 
the 
run 


correct 
] 


general 


vere xposurt 


not 
them. 
and you Can 


lve suc h 


Q. I just gave myself my first home 
permanent. It turned out so badly that 
it might be my last. What do you think 
I Mouwd 

A. Any number of things can spoil 
a home permanent. Did you follow di 
rections in the permanent wave kit care 
fully? Did you thoroughly rinse out all 
shampoo before you 
your hair? Any trace of shampoo in the 
hair could interfere with the 


started 


waving 


waving 


nek 


At You 


ingredients. Did you take a test 
find out what the best timing was for 
you? Did you wind the curls from the 
ends of your hair? When wound 
your hair on curlers, did you separate 
the hair into strands of the 
width? If the strands were too thick and 
bun hy , the waving ingredients wouldn’t 
rate, don’t 
you. If 
this permanent just didn’t take, give 
making sure the dry 
cut off first. If it took too much 
kinky, better wait until it 
before having your 


BSS SK 


curl to 


you 


correct 


penetrate properly. At 


le t this 


any 
experience discourage 
yourself another, 
ends aré 
ind is has 
grown out second 


permane nt 


Q. My feet perspire a lot. It’s really 
embarrassing. Isn't there something I 
can do for this condition? 


i. You should see your do 
make you aren't suffering 
some skin infection like athlete's foot, 
which could result in increased perspira- 
tion and Home treatment includes 
frequent foot-bathing, dusting with a 
changing socks several 
wearing 


sure trom 


odor. 


mild powder, 
day, 
pe rforated shoes. You can increase alr 
circulation for your feet by putting 
powdered strips of gauze or lamb’s wool 
between your toes. 


times a and porous or 


4-H Forever! ...In Salina ¢ ounty Kan 
is, the local 4-H activity is centered on 
Project Look Sharp.” 

school” 


fashion 
for 


This isa 


conducted by 4-H leaders 


boys of junior and senior high age. Boys 
in the project volunteer to model clothes 
and accessories donated by local stores, 
and demonstrate dressing do’s and 
don'ts. 

Some of the do’s: 
right for sports clothes 
solid colors for dre ssing up; 
should be long enough for pants cuffs 
to break gently at shoe tops; thin boys 
look less so if they wear jackets of rough- 
textured material like tweed. 

A don't: Don’t, don’t stuff your jacket 


poc tom It ruins the fit of your suit. 


Argyle socks are 
but stay with 
trousers 


& a 7 


Need Neater Knees? Did you spe ond 
last summer wishing your knees looked 
prettier in play 1yclothes and bathing suits? 
They can. Start getting rid of the fatty 
pads on the inside of the knees now, 
and by next summer you'll be glad you 
did. It will take time and work, but the 
results will be worthwhile. 

Here’s an exercise you can fit in at 
odd times of the day. Stand with feet 
and legs touching. Pull kneecaps up- 
ward — hold, relax and repeat 20 times. 
Without moving feet, twist kneecaps 
sideways, away from each other — hold, 
relax, and repeat 20 times. 

You can speed up the trimming-down 
process by standing and walking with 
knees slightly bent. Stiffening the knees 
results in muscle strain. To cushion this 
shock, those same muscles try to protect 
themselves by developing pads of fat. 
So relax your knees when walking 


standing. 


FOR SWEETER SWEATERS 


Wash by hand in cool water. Rinse in 
Squeeze suds through gently. 
Massage soiled spots with 


lathered fingers. Don’t rub. 


Roll 


suds are gone. Don’t wring. 
sweater 
to blot out all excess water. 


cool water until 
hangers . . . or 


flat on clean, 


in thick towel 


Dry synthetic-fiber sweaters 
on padded wooden or plastic 

lay 
dry towels. 


Photos courtesy The Du Pont Company 


Dry wool sweaters by block- 
ing on sweater-dryer frames. 
Never dry near heat. This 
easy care makes pretty wear. 


them 
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Teens! Have a cheek-to-cheek complexion with medicated 


SCRUB SET 


3 easy steps aid greatly in coping with skin problems: 


1. CLEAN UP! Medicated Scrub Soap routs out grime, oil, stale make-up. 
Oatmeal ingredient helps rid skin of impurities, blackheads, blemishes. 


. CLEAR UP! Medicated Refining Lotion checks bacteria, reduces large 
pores. Gives skin softer, finer look. 


3. HELP HEAL UP! Medicated Blemish Cream helps heal, hide blemishes. 


/mportant: For fast, noticeable resu/ts— follow al/ 3 steps faith- 
fully, every day with Dorothy Gray Scrub Set $2.85. 


Dorothy Gray 


FREE! 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
DANCE BOOK 


WITH YOUR SCRUB SET 
PURCHASE. Today's popular 
dance steps: the cha-cha, 
merengue, samba, rock 'n’' 
roll, etc., diagrammed and 
explained by the world's 
foremost teacher, It's a 
$1.75 value —free! 


©1959. DOROTHY GRAY. LTO 
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ARE 
THREE 


Frequent shampooing keeps hair at 


THERE 
FOR 


THREE 


drying to the hai 


ind a third is for normal hair. A Breck 
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RCA Victor’s Golden Age of Sound Offer 
12 Classical & Pops" Sel 
All on one record 
$4.98 Value 
$1.25 in Stereo - $1.00 L.P 


t Suzuki, Xavier Cugat, Mar 
idy Morrow, Perez Pradoa 





For dry, oily or normal hair 








BRECK HAIR AND SCALP AVAILABLI AT BEAI 


aw.r 


SHAMPOOS 
HAIR CONDITIONS 


A gentle Breck Shampoo is not 


One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair, another is for oily hair, 
Shampoo leaves your hair soft and shining. 


RCA Victor 

Box 18; Rockaway, New Jersey 

I enc > and a box top, label or 

facsi >from a Breck Preparation. Please send 
Golden Age of Sound Album in (check one 

Living Stereo @ $1.25 ( Regular LP @ $1.00 


Name 
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Street 
City & State 
Offer Expires January 1, 1960 13 
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This edition is published in two parts—Part I 


Airborne TV School 


\ $7 million experiment in airborne 
educational television which could in- 
volve five millioff students and 13,000 
schools and collegés in a six-state Mid- 
western region has been announced by 
the Ford Foundation and a group of 
leading educators. 

The program—utilizing “Stratovision,” 
the technique of relaying TV signals 
from a high-flying airplane—is expected 
to get underway in the fall of 1960. 

[t will involve a DC-7 airplane flying 
in a tight circle over Fort Wayne, Ind., 
which will “broadcast” educational pro- 
grams to schools and colleges within 

circle 400 miles in diameter. 

Che relay telecasts would reach parts 
it Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, including the 
cities of Detroit, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville.. Individual schools and colleges 
wilh participate on a voluntary basis. 

Programs will originate from ground- 
based facilities at Purdue Univ. in La- 
fayette, Ind., and most will be recorded 
on video tape, either at Purdue or at 
cooperating educational television sta- 
tions. The relay from the airplane of 
live programs will also be possible. 

\t the outset, programs will be car- 
ried over two conventional “wide band” 
UHF channels, which can be received 
by standard classroom or home TV sets 
equipped for UHF. Later it is hoped 
to carry additional relay telecasts over 
two special “narrow band” channels, 
which would require special receivers. 
The Council will guide schools and col- 
leges on reception equipment. 

Che instructional telecasts in the be- 
cinning will be limited to 24 half-hour 
lessons a day, or six hours of two simul- 


taneous programs. The goal is 72 half- 
hour lessons during a school day, uti- 
lizing six simultaneous telecasts. 

The “flying classroom” plan was an- 
nounced at a news conference in Chi- 


cago attended by Ford Foundation 
officials, members of the newly-formed 
Midwest Council on Airborne Televi- 
sion Instruction, and experts from par- 
ticipating business corporations. 

At the news conference, educa- 
tors hailed this “technological break- 
through,” and foresaw these benefits: 
Outstanding teachers would find new 


outlets for their talents. 


PLocal school systems could save 
money because television would take 
up some of the load, at the same time 
freeing teachers to give pupils more 
individual attention. 

PSmaller schools would be able to 
broaden their curriculum in science, 
music, art, and foreign languages. 

A “nation-wide talent search” will 
select outstanding teachers to conduct 
the telecourses—content of which is still 
to be decided. Films or video tapes 
made of teachers nominated by local 
educators will be sent to the Purdue 
studios, where leading educators will 
make the final selection of instructors 
for the televised courses. 

Another major function of the Coun- 
cil will be to work with educators in 
the region to prepare special texts, 
study guides, and other materials for 
use with the TV courses. It will assist 
classroom teachers to make maximum 
use of the televised instruction and will 
join with schools and colleges in eval- 
uating results of the experiment. 

President and chief executive officer 


of the new Council is Dr. John E. Ivey 
Jr., former executive vice president of 
New York Univ. Dr. Samuel M. 
Brownell, Detroit superintendent and 
former U.S. Commissioner of Educa 
tion, is board chairman. 


Integration: South 


PDesegregation of schools in several 
additional Southern communities, in- 
cluding one State which previously had 
no integrated schools. 
Abolition of public education in one 
county to thwart integration. 
Refusal of the United States Supreme 
Court to review pupil placement laws 
These have been some of the high- 
lights of the sixth year of school de 
segregation in the South. It has been 
a year so far, one observer says, ol 
“much peace and a little progress.” It 
has been generally free of incidents 
which marred previous school openings 
since the Supreme Court’s 1954 ruling. 
Although compliance with the deci 
sion continues to be slow and spotty, 


Wide World Photos 


Slightly awed at sight of their teacher in her wedding finery are these second- 
graders from Lincoln, Mass. When Miss Bonnie Steele told her class of her marriage, 


she invited them all 


to attend. Here she 


introduces husband Elisworth Clark. 
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persons close to the scene have been 
with the dete 
mination of Southerners—what- 
ever their personal feelings about seg 
regation—to chools 
This is regarded by some as the mo 
encouraging basic nt 

cent years. 

But even here there was an excep 
tion to the general rule. Rural Prince 
Edward County in “southside” Virginia 
became the first area to abolish public 
schools rather than te Pri 
vate schools were set up for ] 100 white 


the 


impressed growing 


many 


maintain public 


; 


ce velopme 


desegrega 


pupils. There are no facilities for 
county's 1,700 Negro pupils 

Florida last made its initial 
desegregation move when it admitted 
25 Negro pupils to two Dade Cy 
(Miami) elementary 
sixth state of the deep South to con 
to some extent with the Supreme Court 
decision. (Others: Arkansas, North Cat 
olina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. ) 

Of the 1,242,150 Negro 
these six states, there are no 3.988 
ittend 


month 


unty 


school It i 


pupils in 


about 511 more than last year 
ing mixed schools. 


ot cle SeUuTe 
ler 


A considerable measure 
has also come to the bor 
states—Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and West Virginia 
total segregation is still 


vation 


However 
policy in the “deep South 
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Alabama Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina. 

In desegregation-troubled Little 
Rock, the school picture now is calmer 
than it has Police 
dispersed a mob demonstration at Cen 
tral High School on opening day 

later protest walk-out proved a dud 
Five 


tl city high 


been in two years. 


and 


Negroes are now enrolled 


schools are operating 
tter being closed last vear 

Perhaps the biggest news of the new 
came not from the South 
but from Washington, when the Su 
preme Court review lower 


court decisions upholding North Caro- 


| ul 


refused to 


lina’s pupil placement laws. These laws 

similar to effect in eight 
Southern empower an official 
body to assign pupils to schools on the 
basis of various factors, 
tude, health, school crowding, and the 
possibility of disorder. Race is not spe 
cifically factor, but it 
is ope nly that 
the la num- 
ber of 


hite schools. 


those in 


states 


such as apt 


mentioned as a 
the South 
vs are de signed to limit the 


conceded in 
Negro pupils in formerly all- 
Court’s latest action 
followed its set pattern of 


implementation of the 1954 decision to 
Previously 


The Supreme 
leaving 
he lower Federal courts 
Federal courts upheld the constitution- 
lity of placement laws in North Caro- 
Alabama Arkansas. De 


this, district courts have stepped in 


] 
linia and spite 


in the case of some Virginia com 


munities—when it was felt the laws 
being applied discriminatorily 
Here, in brief, is the state-by-state 
picture as taken from reports Ol the 
Southern Education Reporting Service 
in impartial, fact-finding agency, and 
from other reliable sources: 
Alabama: Bills introduced in the 


lature 


Leg 
giving the governor power to 
close schools if he feels such action 
necessary to protect life and property 


Nine 


a desegregated basis 


Arkansas: school districts are 

yperating on 
Delaware: Grade-a-year integration 

mlans have started in most districts. 

Florida: In addition to developments 
in Dade County, a Lake County circuit 
judge refused to validate a school bond 
issue on grounds it would be used for 
segregated schools. 

Georgia: Federal courts directed At- 
lanta to submit 
by Dec. 1. 

Kentucky: In its fifth 
desegregation, 12,000 Negroes and 
100,000 white children are attending 
mixed schools. 

Louisiana: Federal courts gave New 
Orleans until March to submit a de- 
segregation plan. 

Maryland: General expansion of de- 
segregation continued, although one 
county returned to a segregated status. 


Mississippi: The NAACP is reported 


a desegregation plan 


veal of 


planning to bring suit to force deseg- 
regation. 

Missouri: The state’s civil rights ad- 
visory body has recommended that two 
counties and New Madrid 
be urged to start desegregating. 

North Carolina: Seven districts ar¢ 
now operating on a desegregated basis. 

Oklahoma: Integration came unex- 
pectedly to an Oklahoma City elemen- 
tary school, but failed to go into eftect 
as expected at a Tulsa high school. 

South Carolina: A new move is un 
derway to enroll Negro children in 
white schools in Clarendon County, one 
of the original defendants in the 1954 
Supreme Court case. 

Tennessee: Rutherford County is the 
state’s fourth district to integrate. 

Texas: White schools in Fort Worth 
admission 


Pemiscot 


turned down 
from Negro pupils. Elsewhere desegre 
gation was expanded to include more 


requests for 


grades. 

Virginia: Desegregation came peace 
fully to Warren County (Front Royal) 
High School Charlottesville. All 
told, 86 Negroes are attending 
mixed schools there and in Arlington, 
Alexandria, and Norfolk. 

West Virginia: Unrest in some areas 
over desegregation. 


and 
now 


Integration: North 


\ school desegregation problem of 
unother dimension continues to plague 
many Northern communities. 

Here the problem is that of “de facto 
that is, existing in fact but 
not in law—and it stems largely from 
residential patterns. Since most schools 


segregation 


are neighborhood schools, their enroll 
reflect the neighbor- 
hood’s ethnic composition. 

In New York City 
controversies that erupted this fall illus- 


ments generally 


two integration 
trate the problem. 

The most dramatic episode stemmed 
that was not—school offi- 
integration, but 


from a move 


cials assert—aimed at 


at relieving overcrowded conditions 
When the new term began, the board 
transferred about 300 Negro pupils 
from over-crowded Brooklyn schools to 
under-utilized white schools in Queens. 
About 1,000 white children were kept 
home by their parents from the five 
Queens schools affected by the shift, 
and demonstrators protested outside 
the buildings. There was no violence. 

The boycott was a one-day affair, 
but the incident is not closed. A group 
of Queens parents have appealed to 
the State Education Commissioner, 
charging that the board was violating 
the neighborhood school concept and 
using public money to force integra- 
tion. The board has denied the charges. 

The second incident stemmed from 
a growing resentment on the part of 





many Negro parents with what they 
regard to be “inferior” opportunities in 
schools attended largely by Negroes. 

A planned boycott of Harlem schools, 
the city’s largest Negro community, was 
called off after school officials made 
known what they were doing to im- 
prove these schools—adding more expe- 
rienced teachers and expanding school 
programs and services. However, some 
Harlem parents went ahead and kept 
their children out of school. At the 
same time, they brought court action, 
still pending, to compel the board to 
transfer the youngsters to integrated 
schools in other areas. 

Dissatisfaction with standards in city 
schools also has prompted some Negro 
parents to send children to segregated 
schools in the South, The New York 
Times reported recently. (Estimates on 
the exact number varied widely, from 
“dozens” to as many as 2,000.) An 
even larger number, The Times said, 
are sending children to parochial and 
private schools. 

Meanwhile, a study issued by the 
American Jewish Congress declared 
that, despite its shortcomings, the 
integration program in New York City 
could serve as a guide for programs 
in other Northern cities. 

The organization credited the city 
with being the only one to accept the 
objective of eliminating school segrega- 
tion “as an integral part of the theory 
and practice of public education.” 

The study also noted that New York 
City’s problems with de facto school seg- 


regation were not unique. In the city, 
it observed, 19.8 per cent of the public 
schools had enrollments that were more 
than half non-white. In other cities, the 
comparative figures were: 

Cincinnati, 43.2 per cent; Cleveland, 
27 per cent; Philadelphia, 26.9 per 
cent; Chicago, 19.7 per cent; Detroit, 
21.6 per cent; Los Angeles, 15.1 per 
cent; and San Francisco, 7 per cent. 


Colleges Scored 


The nation’s colleges—certain types 
of them—came in for some harsh epi- 
thets recently. 

“Playpens for adolescents,” Dr. Gray- 
son Kirk, president of Columbia Univ., 
labeled colleges who overemphasize so- 
cial, recreational, and athletic activities. 

“Badly organized supermarkets,” Dr. 
John W. Gardner, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation, termed universities 
which offer all sorts of programs and 
activities but have no “adequate guiding 
philosophy.” 

“Glorified grade schools,” Dr. Lee 
A. DuBridge, president of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, called col- 
leges which are “just a school for teach- 
ing” rather than “a center of learning.” 

Dr. Kirk said that the students them- 
selves are beginning “to force colleges 
to raise their own goals and require- 
ments.” He said more and more young 
people are coming to college, not to 
play football, or find a husband, but to 
get an education that will guide them 
“on the search for knowledge that will 
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end only with the last day of their 
lives.” He spoke at Mills College. 

Dr. Gardner criticized colleges for 
accepting “trivial assignments” overseas 
without proper consideration of the use- 
fulness of their contribution. He warned 
it is “not appropriate” for a uni- 
versity to engage in propaganda and 
“not proper” to engage in “political 
maneuvering.” 

Dr. DuBridge plea for 
greater emphasis on intellectual pur- 
suits in the colleges. He asked uni- 
versity teachers to be “companions in 
learning” rather than “peddlers of 
facts,” and stressed the importance of 
research by professors and students. 

Dr. Gardner and Dr. DuBridge spoke 
at the American Council on Education’s 
annual meeting in Washington, D.C. 


School Bond Votes 


When voters in New York and New 
Jersey go to the polls on Nov. 3, they 
will decide the fate of two bond issues 
important to education. 

In New York State, the issue is an 
amendment to the State Constitution 
that would permit New York City to 
borrow up to $500 million over the next 
decade outside its constitutional debt 
limit for schoo] construction. 

In New Jersey, the referendum con- 
cerns a $66.8 million bond issue to ex- 
pand state facilities in higher education 
If passed, the issue would enable the 
state colleges to increase enrollment 
from 17,500 undergraduates to 27,000 


made a 





BS 


_ Jr. 


Letters 





lo the Editor 

I am a teacher, user of NewsTime. I like 
the magazine, use it in several fifth and 
sixth grade classes. 

Your supplement Scholastic Teacher is 
also interesting. In the last couple issues, 
however, you quote this Dr. W. C. 
Kvaraceus a reputed “authority” on juve- 
nile delinquency. I feel, and some of my 
friends agree, that Kvaraceus’ philosophy is 
as sickening as it is decadent. His semantic, 
lyric Hights into the welfare state dream 
world leave many of us veteran teachers 
more than cold. We are literally frozen with 
horro! 

I am enclosing an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal which has a bit of eminence 
and authority as you know. Also, this na- 
tionally circulated paper has the prestige, 
the prominence which many fuzzy-minded 
idealist “head-shrinkers” will never achieve. 

Kvaraceus and his crew have tragically 
and dramatically led us down the primrose 
path where the zip gun, the dagger, the 
juvenile’s chains and pistols are the symbols 


of authority’s decay. In your editorial, or 
article, you keep “yakking” about what the 
school, the community, the state, owe these 
adolescent bums who are murdering each 
other each week on New York streets for 
example. 

I ask you to reprint or synthesize the 
editorial I am enclosing, It says so well 
what many of us feel. We are sick and tired 
of welfare state coddling in all aspects of 
contemporary American life. 

Corny it may be, but Abraham Lincoln 
had it much tougher than any 1959 punk 
swaggering around New York streets today. 

Lincoln made it, with no welfare or re- 
lief help. He needed and asked for no youth 
camps. It seems there was a thing called 
“work” going on. 

Maybe these tramps and murderers in 
New York should be taught about “work,” 
on a rock pile 

Yours truly, 


Joun W. Dacton 
North Fairmount School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Scholastic Teacher, of 
course, has been taking no sociological or 
educational position on the subject of de- 
linquency, but has simply been trying to 
present an objective analysis of all points of 
view on the problem. We do not publish 
editorials. The Kvaraceus reports are issued 


as the result of an official project sponsored 
by the National Education Association, The 
material presented in our Sept. 23 issue, 
page 12-T, was taken from a first-person 
tape-recorded interview with Dr. Kvaraceus, 
It was followed in the Sept. 30 issue by a 
news article summarizing several recent 
proposals in connection with the outbreaks 
of juvenile crime in New York and other 
large cities, together with a brief synopsis 
of the second Kvaraceus report on delin 
quent behavior, 

In the editorial cited by Mr. Dalton, the 
Wall Street Journal asks if Americans hav« 
not lost sight of “acceptable standards of 
individual responsibility in the cases of de 
linquency. The newspaper says, “We have 
been told for a generation now that the 
state is ultimately responsible for all the 
people, and we find the proof in our pattern 
of society. Able men who serve their coun 
try believe their country should thenceforth 
support them. Men who will not work to 
support their own families find their fami 
lies supported by the state. We are told that 
the state must build the schools and pay 
the teachers, that the state must see that 
the farmers prosper. Industry must be pro- 
tected from foreign competition, and for 
eign governments must be supported by our 
government. The all-powerful, amorphous 
state has become protector to us all and 
responsible for all of us.” 
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NOTE: This issue of the Teacher 
Edition of World Week is in two 
parts. This is Part 1, which is our 
usual Teacher Edition with the Sta- 
dent Edition bound in. Part II is a 
separately-bound, special eight-page 
supplement, “How Teachers Use 


World Week.” 











IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See Newsmakers, 
p. 7, and the news section, World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10. 

2. Civies and Citizenship: Good Citi 
zens at Work, pp. 20-21; Our Nation's 
Immortals (Daniel Boone), p. 22 
see the news section, pp. 7-10 

3. World Geography: Unit on Poland, 
pp. 12-18; also, see World News in Re 
view, pp. 8-10. 

1. World History: 
especially pp. 14-18; also, see 
News in Review, pp. 8-10. 

5. American History: Ow 
Immortals (Daniel Boone), p 
see World News in Review, pp. 8-10 

6. Feature: Monsters Made to Order, 
p. 11 

7. Guidance: Ask Gay Head 
How Would You Solve It?, both on p. 
32; Here’s Looking at You, p. 34 

8. Testing Material: A workbook 
page on the Unit on Poland, p. 19 

9, General Interest: Sports; reviews 
of films and records; crossword puzzle; 
stamps, ete., beginning on p. 24 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


Mrs. Eleanor 
America’s most distinguished 
Among her many accomplishments is 
her work with the United Nations. This 
month she began a new career when 
she joined the faculty of Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 

Our second Newsmaker is Buckmin 
ster Fuller, noted architect. The 
pavilion at the recent United 
exhibition in Moscow was designed by 


ilso, 


Poland, 
VW orld 


Unit on 


Nation's 


22: also, 


and 


Roosevelt is one of 


women 


malin 
states 


him. 


Things to Do 

1. A topic for a suggested term re- 
port could be, Outstanding Women in 
American History. Library  encyclo- 
pedias, American History texts, and the 
Dictionary of American Biography are 
ready references. 

2. “How are we indebted to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans in the field of 
architecture?”—is possibly another sub- 
ject for a student’s report. 


UNIT: POLAND (pp. 12-18) 
Key Ideas to Stress 

] After World War II, Poland was 
turned into a Soviet satellite, and forced 
to follow Moscow’s orders. Poland was 
exploited to build up the Soviet econ 
omy. Unrest mounted in Poland, how- 
ever, until it exploded in the 1956 revolt 
by workers in Poznan. The revolt was 
crushed but concessions were made to 
Industry 
but most of the 


the people remains unde 
state 


ment-controlled 


govern 


control 
“cooperative farms” 
with, 


to children. 


have been done away Religious 
may be given 
Some of criticism of the 
ernment is Although 

Russia has given up direct control over 
Poland’s internal aftairs, Soviet troops 


are still stationed in Poland to prevent 


instruction 
VOV- 


soviet 


measure 
allowed. 


i revolt against communism. 

2. Poland’s Communist boss, Wladys- 
law Gomulka, is firmly allied with Soviet 
Russia even though he has _ brought 
some freedom to Poland. American aid 
to Poland 
veakening Soviet influence in Poland. 

3. Foreign domination is not new to 
Poland. The country vanished from the 
maps of Europe as an independent na- 
tion in the late 1700's. After World 
War I, Poland emerged again as an in- 
dependent nation. Poland was invaded 
ind divided during World War II by 
Germany and Soviet Russia. After the 
end of World War II, a new Poland was 


Its boundaries were re-arranged 


to 


was given in the hope of 


set up 
vith part of pre-war Poland going 
Soviet Russia and territory taken from 
Germany going to Poland. 

4. Geographically, Poland is the larg- 
est of Soviet Russia’s European satel- 
lites. It is a leading producer of coal, 
has rich farm land and extensive indus- 
tries. But, as in other Communist-dom- 
inated lands, heavy industry is being 
expanded to build up the military might 
of the Soviet bloc. This is being done 
at the expense of the standard of living. 

5. Poland is a country which can 
proudly point to its contributions to sci- 
ence and culture. Included in the list of 
outstanding Poles are Marie Curie, 
Copernicus, Chopin. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 12-13: Summarize what you 
read about Poland under these head- 
ings: Size; Form of Government; Agri- 
culture; Mineral Resources; Industries; 
Standard of Living; Religion; Famous 


Poles. 


Poland AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


2. Pages 16-18: (1) Who is Gomulka? 
(2) Give evidence to support the state- 
ment that “Poland’s boundaries have 
changed greatly.” (3) How did Poland 
come under Communist control? (4) 
What changes did the Poznan revolt of 
1956 produce in the life of the Polish 
people? (5) How would you summarize 
Gomulka’s relations with Soviet Russia? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Overview 


Introduce discussion of the Unit by 
telling the class that this Unit on Poland 
is the third in a four-part series on 
Soviet Russia and its European satel- 
lites. Our two previous Units on this 
theme dealt, respectively, with Soviet 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. Next week’s 
Unit will be on Hungary. How does the 
title, Unruly Poland, give you a clue to 
the theme of this Unit? 


Students Tell 

Do you have students in your class of 
Polish origin? What do their parents tell 
them about life in the old country? How 
does it compare with life in the U.S.? 
Do their parents receive letters from 
relatives in Poland? What do they say 
about conditions in Poland today? Are 


the letters censored? 


Map Work 

Write these guiding directions on the 
board: 

1. Trace or draw a freehand map of 
Poland in your notebooks. Use the map 
in World Week as your guide. 

2. Draw the boundaries of Poland in 
heavy pe ncil. 

3. Label: Germany; Soviet Russia; 
Czechoslovakia; Warsaw; Vistula River; 
Baltic Sea. 

4. Shade, in red, Polish territory 
taken over by Soviet Russia. In diagonal 
pencil lines, show the territory that was 
once part of Germany and is now part 
of Poland 

5. Make a series of “X” marks to show 
the Carpathian Mountains. 


Map Interpretation 

1. Check department files for wall 
maps of Europe which show the chang- 
ing boundaries of countries in Europe 
over the past 100 years. Call on students 
to locate the boundaries of Poland after 
World War I? What happened to Po- 
land before 1918? 

2. Study the map of Poland in this 
issue of World Week. What are Poland’s 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 





boundaries today? Would you say that 
these boundaries are permanently fixed 
or may be altered in the future? Why? 

3. With which countries does Poland 
have a common border? 

4. Is Poland a landlocked country or 
does it have direct access to the seas? 
Prove your answer. What is the sig- 
nificance of Gdansk (Danzig) to Po- 
land? 

5. Using a wall map of Europe, find 
East Prussia on the map. Who owned 
this territory before World War II? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 12-13) 


1. How has Communist rule influ- 
enced life in Poland? 

2. Why do the Polish people have a 
low standard of living, although the 
country has a variety of industries and 
good farm lands? 

3. “Poles now seem to be free to say 
what they like but they still can not 
write what they like.” How do you in- 
terpret this statement? 

1. Have students turn to the inset 
story on page 13. What point does this 
story make? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 


1. How do the pictures illustrate the 
theme of the picture pages, “Occupied 
but Unconquered”? 

2. Were you surprised to see a pic- 
ture of a religious procession in Poland? 
Why or why not? Would this be a usual 
or unusual scene in Poland? 

3. What conclusions about Poland do 
you draw from the pictures of (a) the 
Polish farmer? (b) the Polish industrial 
workers? 

4. Had you been there, what might 
you have heard the workers in the Poz- 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


November 4, 1959 
Unit: The Kremlin’s Empire— 
4. Hungary. 


November 11, 1959 
Special Issue: The Cold War. 


November 18, 1959 
Unit: Mediterranean Contrasts— 
1. Spain. 


nan revolt shouting? What made this 
event a significant chapter in recent 
Polish history? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 16-18) 

1. Open the discussion with class in- 
terpretation of the cartoon on the work- 
book page, p. 19. 

2. How did the events of World 
War II play a part in making Poland a 
victim of communism? 

3. What caused the Poznan revolt in 
1956? Why do you think Soviet Russia 
granted Poland more freedom in man- 
aging its internal affairs? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 


(Daniel Boone) (p. 22) 

A biographical sketch of Daniel 
Boone is the 6th in World Week's 
series on the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans. 


Things to Do 

Classes in Civics and American His- 
tory could spend a period developing 
the topic, “What makes for a great 
American”? List student suggestions on 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








COLD WAR 
Nov. Ll in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Cold War Propaganda, 
by P. T. Piotrow (Vol. 1 ’58 No. 19), 
1958, $2.00, Editorial Research Reports, 
1156 19th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
Great Decisions . . . 1958: What Should 
U. S. Do In a Changing World (Headline 
Series No. 126), 1957, 35¢; Problems of 
East-West Settlement, by W. Wade, F. W. 
Riggs. H. C. Gary (Headline Series No. 
101), 1953, 35¢; Can We Deal with 
Russia? (Great Decisions, 58, No. 2), 1957, 
15¢; Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ARTICLES: “Why Don’t We Take the 
Offensive in the Cold War?” excerpt from 
The Secret Name, Y. Lin, Reader’s Digest, 
March, 1959. “President to Try Personal 
Diplomacy,” by N. Stanford, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1959. “What Khrushchev 
Wants from U. S.: Is the Cold War Now to 


End?” U. S. News & World Report, Aug. 
17, 1959. “What the Talks Could Do,” 
Business Week, Aug. 8, 1958. “What the 
Big Two Can, and Can't, Negotiate,” by 
Hans J. Morgenthau, N. Y. Times Maga- 
zine, Sept. 20, 1959. “Beyond the Cold 
War,” by D. F. Fleming, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, July, 1959. “Soviet-American An- 
tagonism: How Will It End?” by F. Fischer, 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, July, 1959. “Can 
the Big Two Bring Peace?” U. S. News & 
World Report, Sept. 28, 1959. “Talks Move 
Toward Cold War Truce,” Business Week, 
Aug. 1, 1959. 


FILMSTRIPS: Report on the Cold War, 
58 frames, N. Y. Times, Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, 229 West 43rd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Explains that the cold 
war is being fought primarily on four fronts: 
political, economic, military, and the propa- 
ganda front. A final section explores the 
possibilities of where and how the cold war 
may develop. 


5-T 
the board. How does Daniel Boone 
measure up to these standards? 

We invite your students to submit let- 
ters nominating candidates for America’s 
Hall of Fame. Winning letters will re- 
ceive five-dollar awards. See page 28 
of this issue of World Week. 


MONSTERS MADE TO ORDER 

(p. 11) 

Teen-age artist Alver Smith of Los 
Angeles put his talents to profitable use 
by dreaming up ideas for decorating 
automobile dashboards with a wild as- 
sortment of fanciful subjects, This new 
vogue among teen-age motorists may 
assume national proportions. 


Things to Do 

This article ties in with Halloween 
activities just a few days away. You can 
spend a period in a Civics class or a 
homeroom guidance section discussing 
what teen-agers can do during Hallo- 
ween without being criticized for delib- 
erate mischief-making. Any suggestions 
from the artists in your class? 


GOOD CITIZENS (pp. 20-21) 

Here is the story of how teen-agers 
of Cedar Grove, New Jersey, gave up 
part of their summer vacation to con- 
vince their elders of the need for build- 
ing a high school in their town. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 19 


I. Cartoon Reading: 1-Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev; 2-Soviet satellite countries; 
3-Poland’s Communist boss; 4-Soviet Rus- 
sia has yielded to the demands of the Poles 
for more freedom. 

Il. What Did You Read? 1-Warsaw; 2- 
largest; 3-level; 4-Vistula; 5-Carpathian; 
6-Germany; 7-true; 8-government; 9-true; 
10-low; 11-Roman Catholicism; 12-Russia; 
13-coal; 14-Pulaski; 15-true. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-(a) 
music; (b) science; (c) astronomy. 2-the 
Poles are opposed to Soviet domination; 
only force can hold back the Poles from 
overthrowing their Communist rulers 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 26 
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By VERA FALCONER 


Brand New Films for 
American Education Week 


Lycos YEAR we have an unusual op 
portunity to tie in films on 
exciting educational developments with 
American Education Week (Nov. 8-14 
programs. 

Perhaps chief among these is Dh 
James B. Conant’s widely publicized 
“Report,” now summarized clearly in 
the National Education Association's 
film, How Good Are Our Schools?—Dr. 
Conant Reports (28 mins., B&W, NEA) 
This film, narrated by Ralph Bellamy 
outlines and illustrates Conant’s majo 
points. Though some parents may not 
agree with all of the Conant recom 
mendations, this film 
community thinking and, hopefully, re 
sult in bettering local schools 

Two other new NEA films should be 
effective for Education Week. One 
Right Angle (28% mins., color or B&W 


‘ 


newspaper reportel 


some 


should LTOUSE 


is a story of a 
findings as he works on a series of criti 
cal articles about the schools in his cits 
As he examines the system from kinde1 
garten through senior high, we com: 
understand with him the 
public school in a democracy 

The other And Gladly Teach 
mins., color or B&W), 
ing, its satisfactions and opportunit 
We may call this a “recruitment 
but, for a community group 
insight 


} 


role of the 


is about te 


ture, 
provides new into the 
of our schools and especiall 
Illustrative 


three previous NEA releases are usé 


teachers, sequence 
and they might be shown in a follow 
rhey Skippy and the 8 
which how fundamental ire 
taught to those entering school: Mike 
Makes His Mark, which depicts ho 
a junior high problem of 
potential delinquency; and Crowded 
Out, which illustrates what happens to 
vded 


each ylor 


are: 
show Ss 


meets the 


children and teachers in over-cro 
schools (all three—29 mins 
or B&W). 

Other NEA films: Freedom to Learn 
(2742 mins., B&W which 
stresses the importance of freedom to 
teach and to learn in a democracy; A 
Desk for Billie (57 mins., 
B&W), the true story of a migrant child 
who found opportunity in schools 
across the country; What Greater Gift? 
(28 mins., color or B&W), the story of 
a high school senior who decides to 
make teaching her career; and Not by 
Chance (28 mins., color or B&W) 
which outlines the professional prepara 
tion required of today’s teachers 


color or 


color or 


Films on Gifted 


\ number of other films are suitable 
for Education Week showing. The Chal- 
lenge of the Gifted (11 mins., color o1 
B&W, McGraw-Hill), shows an experi 
ment undertaken in the Olympic Ek 
mentary School, Vallejo, Calif., to deal 
with the special problems and needs of 
the gifted child. An unusual film on this 
vital subject, it shows how pupils wer 
selected for this special program, the 
special classes, and the resulting prog 
ress 

Schoolhouse in the 
color, EBI 
handled the problems of consolidatior 

Another filmed report on American 
education, pre-dating that of Dr. Con 
int, is Education °57 (30 mins., United 
World Films), in which U. S. Commis 
Education Lawrence G. Dei 


Red (42 min 


; 


shows how One COMMUNITY 


simone! ot 
thick 
classroom 
ind public apathy. 

[wo free-loan films 
interest you. Class of 58 (1 hr., fi 
The Twentieth Century television seri 
ivailable from Prudential) depicts edu 

itional problems of the high school 
student today through a visit to Wari 
Harding H. S., Bridgeport, Conn. Mu 


ittention reasons wh 


presents facts on teacher and 


shortages school dropouts 


new also 


given to 
' 


high school graduates do no 
1] 


college and what this mean 


rood minds 
is Plan for Learning 
sponsored by United Stat 
loan from Association). Tl 
ot how one communit 


and built a new sch 


Report of Dr. James B. Conant 
is featured in new NEA film. 


Some footage is, of course, devoted to 
values of steel curtain wall construc- 
tion and only schools with steel con- 
struction are shown in new school build 
munity interested in new school build- 
ings will find this of informational 
value. 

Among older releases you'll find an 
excellent selection of films on many as 
schools. Still 


groups: 


pects of education and 


excellent fare for community 

McGraw-Hill’s two-film 
“American Public Education” 
basic aims and objectives. Design of 
American Public Education (16 mins. 
explains orgamzation of our democratic 
system from Federal to local levels aud 
outlines a philosophy of education. The 
School and the Community (14 tiiis. 
discusses methods and values of close! 


series On 
covers 


relationship between school and coll 


munity, 


same source are two 27 


series The 


From the 
min. films from the CBS-T\ 
Search: the Harvard Univ. study of in 
adequate school facilities and the Univ. 
of Louisville experience in community 
education. In addition, there are the 
well-known Family Circles (31 mins.), 
a graphic discussion of school and home 
inter-relationships, and Three R’s Plus 
27 mins.), a comprehensive survey of 
the curriculum, materials and techniques 
in a modern elementary school 

EBF offers Practicing Democracy in 
the Classroom (21 mins.), which dem 
onstrates and explains democratic teach 
ing tec hnique Ss 

For an entirely different approach 
you might find it productive to use one 
of the films from the World We Want 
NET . De 
veloped for educational television, this 


New York Herald 


Forum. In 


series each about 30 mins. 


series is based on the 
Tribune H. S. Youth 
f } ] 


} 
roreign igh Schoo! 


each 
students pre 


sent their views in lively discussion 


Phree are concerned with education 
How Do American Schools Compare 
with Yours?, What Do We Go to High 
School For?, and What Is the Proper 


Purpose of a High School Education? 





SOURCES 


Association Films, 347 Madison Ave 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. EBF—(Ency 
clopaedia Britannica Films), Wilmett« 
Wilmette, Ill. Text-Film De 
partment, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
NEA—your state education association 
or National Education Association, Di 
vision of and Radio 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. NET Film Service, Audio 
Visual Center, Indiana Univ., Bloom 
ington, Ind. Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, Box 36, Newark 1, N. J. 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave- 
New York 29, N. Y. 


Avenue, 


Press Relations 


nue 





TEN HISTORIC RESTORATIONS 


Your Guide to Exciting 
Class Field Trips for Students 


By BETTY CONNOLLY 


Help your students visualize life in early America. Take 
them on a trip to an Indian adobe, to a pioneer farm—through 
a 17th-century ironworks, or aboard a whaling vessel. Write 
directly to the addresses below for help in planning your 


class trip. 


OLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, a resto- 
C ration and reconstruction of the colony 
of Virginia’s first capital (1699-1780), has 
developed a School Visit Program. There 
are four student tours: “Everyday Life,” 
grades 4-6; “Self-Government,” grades 7-9; 
‘American Heritage,” grades 10-12; and 
special tours for groups which can stay 
overnight in Williamsburg. Group rates are 
50 cents per student June 16-March 15; 
ind $1 per student March 16-June 15. At 
least one adult for every 15 students is re- 
quired on day tours; one adult for every 
10 students on overnight stays. Write 
Manager, Tour Office, P. O. Box 627, Colo- 
iial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Va., for 
pamphlet “School Group Visits, 1959-60.” 


CORONADO STATE MONUMENT, 
located 21 miles from downtown Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, is a restoration of 
the 14th-century Indian adobe of Kuaua 
ind consists of over 1,200 rooms, two main 
plazas and six kivas (underground cere- 
monial chambers). Admission is free and 
the monument is open daily except Wednes- 
lays during June, July, and August. Ad- 
vance reservations should definitely be 
made. Contact Mr. John L. Sinclair, Super- 
intendent, Coronado State Monument, Ber- 

ilillo, N. M. 


CHE FARMER’S MUSEUM and FENI- 
MORE HOUSE are in Cooperstown, N. Y. 
The museum depicts pioneer farm life in 
New York and consists of a main building 
displaying tools, art, and original furniture 
of an early American farmhouse, and a res- 
toration of a 19th-century crossroads settle- 
ment. Country store, school house, law- 
yer’s and doctor’s offices, a blacksmith shop 
where a smithy shoes horses), and printing 
office (which produces a “daily” on a hand 
press) are among the twelve crossroads 
buildings. Fenimore House contains an ex- 
tensive collection of American folk art, in- 
cluding paintings and manuscripts associ- 
ited with James Fenimore Cooper. Admis- 
sion to both museums is 20 cents per stu- 
dent. At least one adult is required for 
every ten children. Write Mrs. R. E. Morris, 
New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., for the folder “When 
Your Class Visits.” 


GREENFIELD VILLAGE and HENRY 
FORD MUSEUM are located in Dearborn, 
Michigan. Nearly 100 buildings of historic 
interest have been restored in the village. 
Of particular interest are the buildings in 
which Thomas Edison lived and worked at 


A Sturbridge Village hostess serves gingerbread on drums of 
historic Mattatuck Band. This is an early New England custom 
repeated annually at Muster Days at Old Sturbridge Village. 


Menlo Park, N. J., from 1876 to 1886 de- 
veloping the first practical incandescent 
lamp, the phonograph, microphone, and 
dynamo. Other village attractions—the first 
electrified house in America, the steamboat 
Suawanee, Orville and Wilbur Wright's 
bicycle shop, and Sir John Bennett's famous 
jewelry shop which was transported from 
Cheapside Street, London, England. Both 
museum and village are open year around, 
Advance reservations are required to 
qualify for the educational rates of 25 
cents at both museum and village. Accred- 
ited teachers accompanying school groups 
will be admitted free. Special handbooks for 
teachers and information on overnight ac- 
commodations are available from Guest 
Relations Department, Office of Education, 
Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Vil- 
lage, Dearborn, Mich. 


MYSTIC SEAPORT in Connecticut, 
brings America’s early seafaring and ship- 
building days to life, The whaler, Charles 
W. Morgan, schooner Australia, and Sea 
Scout training ship Joseph Conrad ride at 
anchor along the wharf, There is also an 
excellent museum housing a unique collec- 
tion of all things pertaining to the sea. 
Admission is 40 cents per pupil; one adult 
for each eight children is admitted for the 
same fee. Mystic Seaport is open daily and 
reservations should be made at least two 
weeks in advance. Write Educational Di- 
rector, Mystic Seaport, Mystic, Conn. 


NEW SALEM STATE PARK, near 
Springfield, Illinois, is a historic shrine to 
Abraham Lincoln, who lived and worked 
there from 1831-1837. There is no admis- 
sion charge and no advance arrangements 
are necessary for class visits. The park is 
open year around but free guide service is 
available only from April 1 through Octo- 
ber 31. Contact Illinois Departmental In- 
formation Service, Room 406, State Capitol, 
Springfield, Ill. 


OLD HARMONY in Ambridge, Penna., 
was the third and last home of the Harmony 
Society, a group of religious exiles from 
Germany who attempted to estabish an 
economy based on communal living. Seven- 


teen early 19th-century buildings, including 
craft shops, a 35-room mansion, Feast Hall 
Museum, granary, original Harmony Church, 
wine cellars, and community kitchens line 
the village street. School children are ad- 
mitted free; adults, 50 cents each, Guided 
tours are available. Contact Mr. Lawrence 
Thurman, Curator. 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE in Mas 
sachusetts, recreates a Yankee village of the 
early 1800's. Visitors can see demonstra- 
tions of weaving linsey-woolsey, dipping 
bayberry other American 
crafts, Organized school groups receive a 
special admission rate of 50 cents per pupil. 
Groups must have at least one adult for 
each eight to 12 students. The School Of- 
fice, Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, 
Mass., is open April through June and Sep 
tember through mid-November. Contact 
them well in advance of a planned visit 
Old Sturbridge Village is open year around. 


SAUGUS IRONWORKS RESTORA 
TION in Massachusetts, is a complete res 
toration of America’s first successful iron 
works, in operation from 1646-1670. Res- 
toration includes: blast furnace, where iron 
was produced; forge building, rolling and 
slitting mill; warehouse and wharf, where 
iron was stored and shipped to Boston, 
coastal Colonies, and overseas. Admission is 
50 cents for children under 12, $1 for 
adults, Saugus is open daily except Mon- 
days, April to November. Advance reser 
vations for groups are necessary to be as- 
sured of guide service. Contact Mr. F. A. 
Bonsal, Saugus Ironworks Restoration, P. O. 
Box 1127, Saugus, Mass. 


candles, and 


SHELBURNE MUSEUM in Vermont, is 
a collection of old New England buildings, 
each filled with four centuries of varied 
treasures. Rates are 25 cents for students 
under 14, 50 cents for high school pupils, 
and $1 for accompanying teachers. Ad- 
vance reservations are necessary to take 
advantage of these group rates. Museum is 
open May 25 to October 20. A chaperon 
for every six children in the group is re- 
quested. Write Director, Shelburne Mu- 
scum, Shelburne, Vermont. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone anecdotes? What is the popular image 

of Gauguin? Van Gogh? Chopin? Keats? 

Programs subject to change. Check local sta- , gt ‘ gs pin? ne 

tions before assigning programs to students Shelley? Does knowledge of these “leg- 

gning ends” help us to appreciate the works 
of the artists? 2. What image of an 
artist does “The Moon — Sixpence” 
present? Does it present the romance 
DRAMA or the reality of Charles Strickland? 

Wed., Oct. 28, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 3. Compare the popular attitudes to- 
stron Circle Theatre: “35 Rue du ward Strickland and his work during 
ane Fe by Clair Roskam. A drama 
based on the work of Father Pire, the 
French Dominican who was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for his devoted efforts 
for refu gees, The play shows some of 
the Father's projects to re-establish 
these displaced persons in norma! com- 
munities. “The Best of Armstrong Cir- 
cle Theatre,” a collection of the best 
scripts from past productions, is avail- 
able from Box 495, New York 3, N.Y., 
for $1.00. 

Thurs., Oct. 29, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “Misalliance” by George 
Bernard Shaw, adapted for television 
by Meade Roberts, starring Claire 
Bloom as Hypatia, Siobhan McKenna 
as Lina, Rod Taylor as Joey Percival, 
Kenneth Haigh as Gunner, tobert 
Morley as John Tarleton, and John 
Williams as Lord Summerhayes. Shaw 
airs his opinions about the 
tween generations, the need for 
ture in marriage, and related unconven- 
tional ideas.) STUDY QUESTIONS: 1 
What are the “misalliances” in Shaw’ 
play? Does Shaw refer only to mis- 
mated married couples? 2. Shaw often 
pits opposite types of character against 
one another, the better to air full de- 
bate on his ideas. Which characters are 
opposites in “Misalliance’? 3. What are 
Shaw’ s ideas about child-parent rela Lee J. Cobb portrays dual role of Don 
tionships? Old age? Education and Quixote and Cervantes in “Il, Don Quix- 
reading? Femininity? 4 Read Shaw’s ote,’ on Playhouse 90, Nov. 9 (CBS-TV) 
original play. The adaptor had to delete 
some dialogue to meet time limitations 
Has he done a good job of adapting the his life and after his death How 
play to television? Would Shaw ap the prices brought by his canvases re 
prove? 5. Is the casting done well flect the changing attitudes of his pub- 

Fri., Oct. 30, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Somerset lic? Name some now popular artists or 
Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence, writers who were rejected during thei 
adapted for television by S Let lifetime. 5. How does biography hel; 
Pogostin, starring Laurence Olivier you understand a work of art? 
Judith Anderson, Hume Cronyn, Jessica Fri., Oct. 30, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twi- 
Tandy, Geraldine Fitzgerald, and Jean light Zone: “Walking Distance.” 
Marsh. Directed by Robert Mulligan and Sun.. Nov. 1, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
produced by David Susskind. A respect- Up and Live: “No Man Is an Island 
able London stockbroker deserts hi 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three 
wife and family for life as an artist Dramatization of Eudora Welty’s short 
in Paris and Tahiti at the age of forty story, “Why I Live at the P.O.,”" adapted 
The drama shows the conflict between by Clair Roskam 
social demands upon the painter and 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
his personal desire to devote his entire Theatre: “Disaster Area,” by David 
life to his art. The painter, Strickland Shaw. Tab Hunter, Jo Van Fleet star 
(based on the famous French Post-In Mon., Nov. 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
pressionist, Gauguin), renounces re Pont Show of the Month: “I, Don 
sponsibility to wife, children, friends Quixote,” adapted by Dale Wasserman 
and society in favor of his single from the life and novel of Cervantes 
minded dedication to painting. Avail starring Lee J. Cobb as Don Quixote 
able from Campus Book Club ir and Eli Wallach as Sancho Panza 
paperback: Bantam, 35 cents. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. The narrator explains MUSIC AND ARTS 
the “legend” of Charles Strickland in 
this way: “The faculty for legend is in Sat., Oct. 31, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
nate in the human race. It seizes upon Philharmonic: With the Westminster 
any incidents—surprising or mysteriou Choir under the direction of Eleazar 
—in the career of those who have gen- De Carvalho 
ius, and invents a legend to which it Sun., Nov. 1, 10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York 
then attaches a fanatical belief. It is the area; check your local station for time 
protest of romance against the common- and schedule) Invitation to Learning 
ylace of life.” What artists and writers William Butler Yeats’ “Poems, to 
rave been immortalized by romantic mark the appearance of Ireland on 


the “Thirteen Nations’ cycle. 

Tues., Nov. 3, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford 
Startime: “The — Martin Show,’ 
with Dean Martin, Frank Sinatra, and 
Mickey Rooney, featuring a medley ol 
Rodgers and Hart hits. 

Wed., Nov. 4, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) An- 
other Evening with Fred Astaire. Barrie 
Chase, Astaire’s partner in his success- 
ful telecast last year, rejoins him in 
another evening of song and dance. 

Sun., Nov. 8, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC 
Opera: “Fidelio.” A paperback of the 
opera can be secured from Box 77, 
Mount Vernon 10, N.Y., for 50 cents 
This is the first time such a preview 
paperback has been issued. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Oct. 31, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Wild Elephant 
Round-up.” The film of an elephant 
hunt in southern India. A rare oppor- 
tunity to see such a hunt, now out- 
lawed “_' the Indian government. 

Sun., Nov. 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “The Nature of Can- 
cer,” a documentary of the latest re- 
search to solve the mystery of the 
cause of cancer. Guest Dr. George Gey, 
director of the Finney-Howell Cancer 
Research Laboratory and associate pro- 
fessor of surgery at the Johns Hopkins 
Medical Institutions, will comment on 
his time-lapse movies of the life cycle 
of the cell. Lynn Poole is host-producer. 

5:00 p.m (CBS-TV) Conquest: 
“Mother Love,” a psychologist’s study 
of mother-child relationships with the 
help of laboratory monkeys. See tele- 
guide, Oct. 21, “Teacher,” Page 5-T 

Mon., Nov. 2, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: The Kelvin Temperature Scale 
Nov. 3: Applying the Gas Laws; the Gen- 
eral Gas Equation. Nov. 4: Molecular 
Velocities. Nov. 5: Gas Densities and 
Molar Volume. Nov. 6: Molecular 
Weights of Gases 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sun., Nov. 1, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “Suicide Run to 
Murmansk.” The story of a perilous 
convoy trip to Russia during World 
War II, along Norwegian fjords full 
of German warships and past nearby 
German airfields. On the program will 
be Walter Kerr, former foreign cor- 
respondent for the “New York Herald 
Tribune”; a British sea captain; and 
a survivor of the S.S. Washington, a 
merchant ship whose crew rowed 200 
miles to Murmansk in a lifeboat after 
their ship was torpedoed 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Oct. 31, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: Frontierland. “Swamp 
Fox,” part II. An incident from the 
Revolutionary War, with Leslie Neilson 
as “Swamp Fox,” Lt. Francis Marion 
Sat., Oct. 31, 11:30 a.m. (NBC-TYV, carried 
eight days later on a delayed basis in 
New York). Mr. Wizard: Seeds. Betty 
Sue and Mr. Wizard examine seeds that 
travel by air, land, and water. Still 
more changes in coming schedule: Nov 
7: Pre-empted. Nov. 14: Water Cycle 
Nov. 21: Proof of Molecules 

Sat., Oct. 31, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Baby Picture.” Beaver 
is anguished when his mother enters 
his baby picture, posed in the conven- 
tional fashion, in a contest 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


This week’s student edition of “Prac- 
tical English” carries an adaptation of 
the script “Flowers for the Teacher,’ 
which will appear on the Donna Reed 
Show Thurs., Nov. 12 (ABC-TV). The 
editors hope it will prove helpful in the 
development of good speaking and listen- 
ing skills 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 



























A Manval of Practical Teaching Methods for Using World Week in srr 
High School Classes in Current Affairs. World History, Civies and Gove 


|. WHAT IS WORLD WEEK? 

World Week is a national magazine 
of social studies and international af- 
fairs designed expressly for use in junior 
and senior high schools. To thousands 
of teachers and students in American 
schools it represents an exciting new 
approach to the study of world affairs. 
World Week is published weekly dur- 
ing the school year, While the maga- 
zine is sometimes used at other grade 
it is edited primarily with the 
interests of students in 
and 10 in mind. 


levels, 
needs and 
grades 5, 9, 


The World Affairs Unit 


What makes World Week unique as 
in educational tool is its World Affairs 
units which occupy a minimum of six 
pages in every issue. An exclusive fea- 
ture of World Week, each unit is an 
integrated study of a nation or an im- 
portant area designed to help students 
understand its role in current world 
developments. Most of the units deal 
with individual countries. Example: a 
unit on France. On the cover is a strik- 
ing photograph in color of France's 
President Charles de Gaulle. On page 
7 is a thumbnail sketch of the general. 
Pages 14 and 15 consider the founda- 
tions of France, its rich farms, produc- 
tive factories, and the great artistic tra- 
ditions of the freedom-loving French. 
On page 14 is a pictorial map in color 
showing France’s chief products. Pages 
16 and 17 display six lively snapshots 
of life, work, and leisure in and around 
Paris; pages 18 and 19 consider France’s 
historic triumphs and _ tragedies, the 
rise and decline of a power which once 
dominated Europe. Two additional arti- 
cles include one which describes the 
Free French, led by de Gaulle, and 
another which sets forth the hard tasks 
which face de Gaulle in his efforts to 
deal with Algeria. Together, all these 
give the student a timely and au- 
thoritative survey of France essential 
for any intelligent study of that nation. 

Every World Affairs unit includes: 

1. A dramatic cover photograph. 

2 two-page photographic essay. 


3. A background article covering the 
region’s geography, economics, popula- 
tion, and resources, with colorful pic- 
torial maps. 

4, A major current affairs article that 
shows what is happening in the area at 
the present time, together with its his- 
torical background. 

5. An interesting editorial treatment 
of some unusual phase of the area’s 
culture. 

The well-planned sequence of World 
Affairs units, announced at the begin- 
ning of the school year but subject to 
revision if world conditions sharply 
change, makes it easy to organize a 
creative program of social studies su- 
perior to one exclusively dictated by a 
textbook or an outmoded course of 
study. Teachers appreciate the fact that 
each unit prepares students for those 
to come. And the organization covering 
all major geographic areas each year is 
easy to follow, holding students’ inter- 
est throughout the year. 


Editorial Variety 


In an ordinary issue World Week 
has about 24 pages of editorial text, six 
or more of these pages being devoted 
to the unit. The other 18 or so pages 
contain a wealth of material aimed at 
the educational objectives in the 8th, 
9th, and 10th grades. 

World Week offers in every 
three-page section entitled 


issue a 


“World 


What is World Week? 

How Teachers Handle Distribution 
and Assignment 

How Teachers Use World Week to 
Develop Understanding of World 
Affairs 

How Teachers Use World Week to 
Reinforce Basic Learnings 

How Teachers Use World Week as 
a Course of Study in World History 
How Teachers Use World Week to 
Supplement the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum 

How Teachers Use World Week to 
Develop Social Studies Skills 

. How Teachers Use World Week in 
Other Significant Ways 


me 
Bret 
+ Sa 


reporting the week’s 
This section 


News in Review,” 
events here and abroad. 
does more than merely report signifi- 
cant world happenings as a newspaper 
does. World Week seeks to clarify as 
well as to report, helping younger stu- 
dents to read the news with a view to 
finding the underlying meanings of 
“What's Behind It.” Unlike the average 
newspaper, which have stu- 
dents’ special needs in mind, World 
Week is always aware of the younger 
student's lack of experience in analyz- 
ing key issues and placing today’s 
events in their historical context. World 
Week is written in such a way as to 
help students understand not only what 
is happening but why. This is also one 
of the advantages over adult magazines 
which classroom teachers have come to 
prize in World Week. 

World Week tells the human side o 
the news, too, with its weekly “News- 
makers,” the stories of outstanding 
world personalities, and a feature called 
“Human Interest in the News,” a page 
of fascinating close-ups of people and 
events of special interest to teen-agers. 

Equally popular is the regular fea 
ture, “Good Citizens At Work”—case- 
studies of high school students who 
exemplify the best traditions of citizen- 
ship. One issue, for example, describes 
the successful efforts of Girl Scouts in 
Plainville, Massachusetts, to repaint, 
redecorate, and revitalize their town’s 
old library. 

World Week Exclusives are first-hand 
reports of unusual or little known events 
Recently, for exam- 
ple, World Week visited “The Ship 
That Never Goes to Sea,” America’s 
only floating high school, operated by 
the New York City Board of Education, 

Though the focus of World Week is 
primarily on world history, United 
States affairs also take on new meaning 
in its pages. Students learn that history 
doesn't end in the textbook but keeps 
happening every day. “American Is- 
sues” is a regular feature, letting stu- 
dents see the arguments on both sides 
of important current Many 
teachers have panel discussions de 


cannot 


across the country. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS combine maps with comprehensive background materials. 


bates, and research papers based on 
this popular feature. 

In every issue there is a Workbook 
Page which asks students to put on 
their thinking caps and to answer a 
series of challenging questions, as well 
as a weekly section called “Words in 
the News” which defines pro- 
nounces unusual words appearing in 
that issue. But meaning is developed in 
visual ways too—through the wide- 
spread use of colorful pictorial maps 
and through innumerable photographs, 
charts, graphs, cartoons, and_ tables 
which highlight the significance of 
salient points. 

To help students appreciate the im 
portance of science and its contribu 
tions to man’s welfare, World Week 
offers a regular page of science news, 
as well as other pertinent features. An 
exciting example is the recent series 
of articles entitled “Historic Break- 
throughs in Science.” This authorita 
tive full-year series by Isaac Asimov, 
well-known science author, shows the 
impact on history of such developments 
as the lever, the steam engine, the cit 
culation of the blood, modern medicine, 
natural selection, radioactivity, and 
atomic power, Teachers find these an 
excellent source of topics for class talks 
ind for original research. 

Guidance recreation 


and 


and features, 


written by sympathetic specialists, help 
younger high school students to solve 
their personal problems of dating and 
manners, and to develop standards of 
discrimination and appreciation for 
their leisure-time activities. Included 
are the popular column, “Ask Gay 
Head,” a weekly sports page, and reg- 
ular columns on movies, TV, radio, and 
records, not to mention stamps, photog 
raphy, crossword puzzles and jokes. 

4 unique contribution to stimulating 
young people’s creative energies was 
World Week’s exclusive series by promi- 
nent American men and women. En- 
titled “If I were Sixteen Today,” the 
series contained candid, informal chats 
by such distinguished leaders as Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Marianne Moore, H. V. 
Kaltenborn, General Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, Bing Crosby, and Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. 

At a time when education is increas- 
ingly emphasizing standardized testing 
in measuring achievement and in selec- 
tion of superior talent, World Week 
offered an authoritative bi-weekly series 
to familiarize students (and their par- 
ents) with the various kinds of tests. 
Prepared by test experts in cooperation 
with the Educational Testing Service 
of Princeton, New Jersey, the series 
offers clear explanations of testing tech- 
niques and sample questions to help 


students learn how to give their best 
performance, and to dispel the misin- 
formation, anxiety and tension that 
sometimes surrounds this subject. These 
“Meeting the Test” articles have now 
brought together in pamphlet 
form, available to all subscribers to 
World Week at a nominal cost. 
World Week also has its own built- 
in testing program, ready to use and 
easy to score. Early in September a 
2-page Contemporary Affairs diagnostic 
test is provided to help teachers evalu- 
ate the strong and weak spots in their 
students’ knowledge. At the end of 
each semester a 4-page Review Test 
provides a comprehensive survey of 


been 


learnings in previous issues. Each issue 
contains also the weekly workbook quiz 
page, supplemented by frequent quick 
quizzes on the news. Together, these 
aid teacher and students to gauge the 
rate of each student’s progress. 


The Special Issues 
Four important special issues are 
provided each year with each student 
A typical year’s special 
issues includes: 

1. U. S. and World Affairs Annual 
(September), a lively, colorful 48-page 
compilation of authoritative data, maps, 
charts, background summaries on all 
nations a reference tool students 
will find useful the entire year. 

2. America Votes (October of elec- 
tion years), a special issue on the 
Presidential or Congressional elections 
including the latest facts, charts, and 
tables, with non-partisan discussion of 


subscription. 


election issues. 

3. Congress at Work, or Our Na- 
tion’s Government (February), an ex- 
panded unit on the current Congress 
or other branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to insure understanding of 
the legislative process, the party sys- 
tem, and the organization and functions 
of government. 

4. Your Career (February), a helpful 
discussion of career opportunities. Con- 
tents include interest inventories, schol- 
arship opportunities, list of free pam- 
phlets, and informative articles on 
current vocational fields, military serv- 
ice, and academic guidance. 

Many teaching aids useful with 
World Week are available free or at 
nominal cost with bulk subscriptions. 
They include the following: 

Scholastic Teacher, a weekly maga- 
zine for the teaching profession with 
the latest education news, convention 
reports, book reviews, articles on meth- 
ods and curriculum, audio-visual aids 
and TV-radio guide, new materials, 
etc. Also complete weekly lesson plans 
for World Week and pertinent bibliog- 
raphies. 

World News Map, a full-color 34” x 
44” wall map, color-keyed to show at 








NEW SMAKERS 


fired the 





family from publicity. His wife and 
five children live quietly with him 
in a modest Cairo home. 


FIERY EGYPTIAN 

GAMAL ABDEL NASSER has 
imagination of millions 
throughout the Arab world. 

The 41-year-old President of the 


to do firsthand research. He pored 

over old documents and followed 

the route of the Spanish adventurer 

—by pack mule. The result was Con- 
quistador, a long narrative poem 


Which won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1932. 


His growing fame paved the way 


The men and women who make the headlines are shown in human interest sketches. 


a glance the world’s major political 
alignments. 

Study Skills Workbok No. 2, a prac- 
tical workbook for guidance and drill 
in a wide variety of social studies skills. 

One constant objective is infused 
throughout the entire content of World 
\Week—to expand and deepen enlight- 
ened citizenship among the young peo- 
ple who read and study it. Basically, 
this means that World Week encourages 
students to think for themselves . . . to 
see the importance of national and 
world events in their own daily lives 

. and to act in accord with high 
social and ethical principles in their 
community, national, and world rela- 
tions, 

Teachers have come to rely on 
\World Week's articles as an authorita- 
tive guide to classroom study, confident 
that truth will not be sacrificed for sen- 
sationalism. Accuracy, timeliness, fair- 
ness and balance, scholarship, and 
concern for educational standards are 
essential ingredients in the editorial 
credo of World Week. 

As its published platform states: 
“We believe profoundly in, and strive 
to inspire faith in: the worth and dig- 
nity of the individual; high moral and 
spiritual values; the democratic way of 
life, with its basic liberties and respon- 
sibilities for all; the American system 
of constitutional, representative govern- 
ment; free competitive enterprise and 
free labor working for abundant pro- 
duction; cooperation and understanding 
among all peoples for the peace of the 
world. see 

“We are unalterably opposed to com- 
inunism, fascism, or any other system 
in Which men become the slaves of the 
master state 

Important in achieving these objec- 
tives is the guidance of practicing 
teachers and curriculum experts who 
serve on its Editorial Advisory Board. 
Their constructive criticism is of vital 
assistance to the editors in shaping the 
contents and editorial policies of World 
Week 

In its advertising policies World 
Week is equally conscious of its obli- 
gations to young people and to sound 


educational practice. The advertising 


published in World Week is sponsored 
by many leading national corporations. 
Much of it is institutional and informa- 
tive in treatment. Its copy is carefully 
screened to eliminate objectionable ma- 
terial for boys and girls. 


ll. HOW TEACHERS HANDLE 
DISTRIBUTION AND ASSIGNMENT 


How teachers handle distribution 
and assignment of World Week de- 
pends partly upon the way in which 
the magazine is used in the classroom. 
But in any case, it is necessary that the 
magazine be in the student’s hands at 
specific regular times, For this purpose 
a distribution system has to be organ- 
ized to coincide with the completion 
of work in one issue and the start of 
work in the next. The magazines are 
dated on Wednesday of each week, 
and normally arrive in all classrooms 
on or before that day. It is therefore 
convenient to designate either Wednes- 
day, Thursday, or Friday as the day 
to pass out the magazines and to make 
assignments. 

When the magazine is used as the 
basic text in the course, the teacher 
can make a weekend assignment to al- 
low the pupils to gain an overview of 
the unit and the issues involved, Dur- 
ing the following week definite study 
and research assignments can be made, 
utilizing the suggestions given later in 
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Section V of this pamphlet, How Teach- 
ers Use World Week as a Course of 
Study in World History. By Wednesday 
of the following week, the study of this 
issue can be completed by discussion, 
writing, testing, etc., and the class will 
be ready to begin study on the next 
issue. 

If World Week is used as a supple- 
ment to the regular text, distribution 
and assignment can be less formal. 
After the teacher previews each issue, 
he can distribute the magazine and 
assign definite features that apply to 
the part of the curriculum under study. 
The teacher can designate a certain 
time each day to work with World 
Week, reserving a period at the end of 
the week for “summing-up” and re- 
view, or he can devote an entire class 
session each week to World Week, fol- 
lowing, perhaps, the ideas in Section 
VI of this pamphlet. 

The magazine is used by many so- 
cial studies teachers as a medium for 
informal study and free reading. In a 
situation of this type the teacher can 
assign class projects, individual reports, 
class discussions, etc., built around 
each weekly issue of World Week. The 
magazines should be distributed as soon 
as they arrive to allow time for indi- 
vidual reading and participation in 
activities. Sections VII and VIII de- 
scribe many ways in which teachers 
use World Week to develop social 
studies skills, and as complementary 
material to any social studies course. 


How to Handle Collections 


Collecting money and keeping re- 
cords for a magazine can be burden- 
some to a teacher hardpressed by 
organizational problems. Some teachers 
adopt the practice of asking a student 
volunteer to collect the money and keep 
a record of subscriptions. The monitor 
can make his collections at the begin- 
ning of each period during the first two 
weeks of the term. At the end of each 
period, he turns the money and the 


WEEKLY NEWS SECTION covers significant events and explains ‘What's Behind It’ 
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list of names over to the teacher. Or, 
an alternative practice is to distribute 
small envelopes to each student. Sub- 
scribers place their money in the en- 
velope, their names on the outside, and 
hand these over to the monitor. He 
counts the money, tabulates the names, 
und returns money and records to the 
teacher at the end of each period. 

It is important, of course, that both 
the teacher and the monitor have 
duplicate sets of the subscription list. 
Ihe monitor may also assume the 
responsibility of distributing each issue, 
so that the teacher is treed of this 
chore. Rewards for this type of student 
cooperation will depend on the teacher. 
It has been the experience of many 
teachers that classes seldom lack pub 
lic-spirited students who would like to 
help in classroom management. 


ill. HOW TEACHERS USE WORLD 
WEEK to DEVELOP UNDERSTANDING 
OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The success of a social studies course 
depends in large part upon the mate- 
rials chosen and the skill with which 
the teacher fits them together. Social 
studies teachers have special probiems 
in organizing source materials, The 
naturat obsolescence of textbooks and 
the swift pace ot world aftairs make it 
precarious to attempt to organize a 
course based on a single text, or even 
a group of texts, ‘he textbook must be 
supplemented by living records of cur 
rent history and contemporary life. 
Materials of instruction include 
periodicals which combine a factual 
How of news with adequate back- 
ground and interpretation. Adult news 
periodicals can, ot course, be used in 
the classroom, but they lack many 
advantages of the classroom magazine. 

For this reason, World Week, with 
a frequency that has been generally 
found best suited to the study of cut 
rent affairs, organizes its treatment in 
weekly units, each a minimum of six 
pages. Every umt is a block ot learning 
which requires the student to study 
several aspects of the country or region 
under consideration, In a year students 
have the opportunity to study as many 
as thirty such units. 

As an exampie, take the unit on Red 
China. A week betore the unit's ap- 
pearance, “Tools tor ‘Teachers,’ a 
regular feature of the Teaching Guide 
pages, contained a comprehensive list 
ot pamphlets, books, articles, films, and 
filmstrips useful in connection with a 
study of Red China, Some teachers 
posted it in the classroom so that 
students might learn something about 
modern China ahead of time. Other 
teachers asked the school librarian to 
use it as a guide for assembling sup- 
plementary materials. 

Some teachers introduced the 


must 


unit 


by using a filmstrip on China. Others 
began study through map work on 
Asia, Others gave students in advance 
a list of questions to be answered. One 
regularly asks students to 
search for five big new ideas about 
the country covered in the unit. An- 
other asks tor volunteers to report on 
various aspects of the country—its his- 
tory, geography, leaders, present place 


teacher 


in world affairs, etc. 

Practically all teachers require the 
actual reading of the magazine outside 
urging students to watch for 
main ideas presented—e.g., China's 
size, its Communist revolution, its low 
living standards, its industrial develop- 
ment, its restrictions upon freedom, its 
ties with Soviet Russia, its conflict with 
Nationalist China, Students are urged 
to use the maps, pictures, 
charts, tables, and study aids accom- 


( lass, 


graphs, 


panying each unit. 

Even the magazine cover is related 
to the unit—in this case, a color photo- 
graph of Mao Tse-Tung, Red China’s 
leader, while the features, “Words in 
the News,” “Quick Quiz,” the Work- 
book Page, and a political cartoon, seek 
to instill in students an understanding 
of this powerful new Communist re- 
gime. 

The unit on China is comprehensive 
enough to allow oral reports by indi- 
viduals or committees on many aspects 
of its culture. Forum and panel discus- 
sions, socialized recitations with a stu- 
dent chairman, library research, the 
keeping of notebooks and scrapbooks, 
and other activities which involve stu- 
dent participation are made possible by 
the extended coverage of the unit. 

Teachers find many topics suitable 
for debate or classroom discussion 
listed in the weekly teaching guide, 
such as: (1) If Communism is bad for 
the Chinese people, why don’t they 
vote the Communist leaders out of 
office? (2) How does the 
program in China enable the govern- 


commune 





ment to control the people? and (3) 
Since China has such a vast land area, 
how can we speak of it as having a 
land shortage? 

Understanding of world affairs is 
further developed through panel dis- 
cussions, in which participating stu- 
dents are challenged to supplement the 
basic information they find in World 
Week with additional facts acquired 
through research in libraries, interviews, 
etc. Participants have to define the 
problem, gather pertinent information, 
form opinions, and be prepared to ex- 
press their viewpoints. Many teachers 
report that discussion before an audi- 
ence larger than the class—for instance, 
the student assembly—has a stimulating 
effect on youthful speakers, especially 
when they are well-grounded in the 
subjects they are to discuss. 


IV. HOW TEACHERS USE WORLD 
WEEK TO INSTILL BASIC LEARNINGS 


Beyond the training of the young 
in solid mental discipline, the most 
important purpose of the American 
system of education is to instill in each 
pupil a profound dedication to demo- 
and the American way 


cratic values 


of life. 


Positive Democracy 


As one method of accomplishing 
this, full use is made in World Week 
of every constructive method for coun- 
teracting the poisons of racial and 
religious hatred and for building in the 
hearts and minds of children a positive 
attitude of friendship toward their 
neighbors of every class, creed, or na- 
tional origin. 

The unbiased unit treatment in 
World Week is another method of pro- 
moting this purpose. The educational 
approach to the subjects treated by 
World Week units demands that the 
points of view of all responsible groups 
concerned be fully expressed and given 
a balanced treatment. As the unit is 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK shows teen-agers at their best in community service 





presented, this impartial “all-sides-of- 
the-question” outlook becomes appar- 
ent to the students. 

Further to foster the democratic way 
of life, teachers may make valuable 
use of the “American Issues” section of 
the magazine, in which current ques- 
tions facing the country are presented 
in pro-and-con form. A good example 
of such issues was World Week’s treat- 
ment of the topic, “Foreign Aid: Too 
Much? Too Little?” This article ex- 
amined the question of foreign aid, its 
development, the apportionment of 
funds for economic and military pur- 
poses, and the outlook for the future 
of America’s role in an underprivileged 
world. From a careful study of this 
article the student is being prepared 
for a time when his opinions as a citi- 
zen will be expressed by ballot and 
may influence legislation. 


The Sense of Perspective 

A second basic learning to be cul- 
tivated is the sense of perspective in 
time, the relation of current events to 
the past, the capacity to see cause and 
effect, the ability to form a long-range 
view by drawing parallels from history. 
{ recent World Week unit on Japan 
illustrates how the student may be 
helped to gain perspective. Through a 
discussion of Japan’s change from an 
empire to a democracy during a period 
of occupation by a conquering power, 
the teacher can show the relation of 
the present government to the ancient 
empire. Cause and effect become ap- 
parent as the articles detail Japan’s 
changing social structure, her political 
organization. Through further research 
and discussion the entire class can 
make comparisons between Japan and 
other countries whose political and 
economic systems are changing to fit 
the modern world. The whole experi- 
ence will help the student develop a 
true time sense for history. 


Critical Thinking 

Another chief purpose in classroom 
activities is to foster and develop crit- 
ical thinking in each student. World 
Week makes this an easier task. Take, 
for example, a recent unit on Argen- 
tina. As does every unit, this includes 
a Workbook Page. The questions on 
this page ask the student to apply some 
of the knowledge he has gained. The 
teacher may assign this work to indi- 
viduals, or to groups. The teacher can 
organize many discussions and research 
projects around this material and 
around the supplementary material 
listed in the previous week’s teacher’s 
guide, In another issue was an article 
in the American Issues series, “The 
Pollution Plague.” This article provides 
much information on this increasingly 
urgent problem in industrial America, 
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Announcing list of units for year in advance helps teachers plan complete courses 


and also acts as a nucleus for further 
research. In all of these pursuits, the 
up-to-the-minute timeliness of the arti- 
cles stimulates the student to attempt 
truly critical work. 


Practical Citizenship 

The basic learnings that are neces- 
sary to useful, constructive citizenship 
are also stressed in World Week. A 
regular feature, “Good Citizens At 
Work,” points out many unusual con- 
tributions to the welfare of their com- 
munities made by groups of young 
people of high school age. Using this 
feature as a starting point a teacher 
can help groups of students to form 
similar service committees working on 
projects of their own. One “Good Citi- 
zens At Work” article, for instance, 
showed how a group of Westinghouse 
High School (Brooklyn, N.Y.) students 
provide goods and services for a local 
hospital. They repair and give to the 
hospital TV sets, toys, clothes, and they 
are trying to get an air-conditioning 
unit for the children’s ward. 

There are, of course, many more 
ways in which alert teachers use World 
Week to promote and support basic 
learnings. But the essential point is that 
the articles themselves in World Week 
are planned to insure such outcomes. 
Even a beginning teacher can be con- 
fident that reading and discussing the 
features with his pupils will help to 
achieve this goal. 


V. HOW TEACHERS USE WORLD 
WEEK AS A COURSE OF STUDY 
IN WORLD HISTORY 
A great many teachers and super- 
visors make World Week the core of 
their course in world history, since the 
magazine affords them both a frame- 
work for such study and extensive 
source materials. The full year’s sched- 
ule published in the first issue in Sep- 
tember gives them an overview of the 
scope and sequence of unit subjects for 
the year. This makes it possible to 


plan either a semester or a year’s work, 
taking into account the relative em- 
phasis they wish to place on various 
nations or areas. The first issue of 
World Week is available on the open- 
ing day of school in September. The 
teacher is assured that each succeeding 
week there will be available an equally 
challenging unit. 

The initial problem in such world 
history classes is that of organizing the 
class to use the periodical effectively 
as the basis of study. There is no single 
best way of achieving this, for classes 
differ in their make-up, their back- 
ground, and their abilities. Unless the 
class is unusually homogeneous, many 
teachers make some effort at ability 
grouping, using school records or test 
scores, especially in reading, to section 
their classes into fast, slow, and aver- 
age groups. 

Some teachers begin the year by 
posting on the classroom bulletin board 
the list of world affairs units which 
are to appear week by week. It is help- 
ful to begin the study by introducing 
the magazine to the class, letting each 
student first take his copy home to read 
from cover to cover, then conducting 
a discussion in which its various features 
are analyzed. Students are shown how 
to search for key ideas, to use maps to 
acquire new information, to explore 
the pictures for the story they tell, to 
see how various features and _ stories 
relate to world history, world geogra- 
phy, and their own citizenship. Students 
are shown how to use the “Quick Quiz” 
and plans are made for regular use of 
the Workbook Page. 

The teacher then outlines the precise 
way in which students are to conduct 
their study. If students are to keep in- 
dividual notebooks or scrapbooks, this 
is explained. If oral reports are ex- 
pected, their general requirements are 
outlined. Sometimes teachers divide the 
class into committees which report regu- 
larly on various phases of the unit or 
sections of the magazine. Each com- 
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mittee may be headed by a chairman, 
who is expected to assign reports and 
to call for their presentation before the 
class. Sometimes the reports are capped 
by a general quiz. 

Teachers may assign committees for 
such additional duties as: preparing 
large maps and displays of pictures for 
class use; making time-line charts; keep- 
ing the bulletin board up to date; con- 
ducting a weekly contest to determine 
the best news feature in the magazine; 
compiling a list of supplementary read- 
ings available in the school library. 

In more advanced World 
Week is useful in provoking discussions 
on various topics of current interest. 
Sometimes these may take the form of 
debates, sometimes pane] discussions. 
Some teachers use the various units to 
form the basis for holding a mock 
United Nations assembly. For this pur- 
pose, students may select countries they 
would like to represent, doing research 
on them in back issues of World Week 
and other materials in the school library, 
The same student may be asked to as- 
sume responsibility for gathering in 
formation about “his” nation throughout 
the semester, being called on to elabo- 
rate whenever items affecting the coun 
try appear in “World News in Review. 

The real work of the course in world 
history, however, is achieved in care 
ful study of the ideas presented in the 
unit. Here the teacher makes use of the 
many suggestions for correlated activi- 
ties contained in the teaching guide 
and in “Tools for Teachers.” Special 
issues of World Week, especially the 
“U. S. and World Affairs Annual” and 
“Congress At Work,” contain a wealth 
of authoritative material which teachers 
can easily relate to unit study. Teachers 
will obviously want to supplement these 
with library references, globes, films, 
and occasionally with talks by local citi- 
zens who have visited the nations under 
study. 

In evaluating achievement, the Se 
mester Review tests are to score 
and may be retained for reference. One 
teacher, in addition, constructs her own 
semester examination, using as_ test 
items the key ideas specified in the 
weekly study guides. No teacher, how- 
ever, should consider evaluation et 
fective until he has sought answers to 
such questions as the following: 

Are my students showing an in 
creased interest in world affairs? 

Do they show an increased ability 
to read and understand the news? 

Do they increasingly tend to read be 
tween the lines, distinguish fact from 
and reason from 


classe Ss 


easy 


opinion, cause to 


effect? 

Do they relate the past to the present 
in their thinking? 

It is to this kind of student growth 
that World Week is firmly dedicated 


How Would 
You Solve It’? 


Friendship —For Keeps? 


“I SAW you talking to Emily Cox 
yesterday,” Tina told “Polly. “Why ‘do 
sO sae Se a ae 

in our gang she’s 
s everyone thinks 


Ethical conduct and good manners are 
by-products of student interest columns 


Vi. HOW TEACHERS USE WORLD 
WEEK TO SUPPLEMENT THEIR 
TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The chief content of a World History 
or an American History course is con- 
cerned with the past; the chief problem 
lies in relating the events of history to 
the problems of today. The special 
province of World Week as a supple- 
ment to the American or World History 
lies in bringing to the class 
material dealing with current 


course 
timely 
affairs, 


World History 


The teacher of World History finds 
in each issue of World Week a study 
unit dealing with one nation or area 
and its role in world affairs. The teacher 
may have his students explore the prob- 
lems facing a country today and com- 
pare these conditions with the problems 
of the same country in the past. The 
changing relationships and alliances of 
countries, the rise of nationalism and 
can be contrasted to 
previous eras. For instance, a group 
of four units under the general heading 
of “Europe’s Big Four” examines the 
current problems and trends of France, 
Germany, Russia, and Britain. This type 
of unit affords the World History 
teacher a chance to compare the past 
with today in an area of prime geo- 
graphic, economic, and political import- 
ance. In addition, the special U. S. 
and World Affairs Annual provides a 
valuable source of background material 
all year long. 
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Weekly and semester testing program 
helps teachers evaluate students’ work 


American History 


The American History teacher also 
finds a reservoir of pertinent material 
in World Week. In addition to the study 
units he can have his class study the 
regular “American Issues” feature, each 
of which explores all sides of a current 
national problem. He can draw many 
parallels between the national issues of 
the past and the changing problems of 
today. One such American Issue was 
“Presidential Disability in the Nuclear 
Age.” The article focused on a problem 
that was first raised in 1787 at the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Three times since 
then, the last in 1955 when President 
Eisenhower had a heart attack, the 
U. S. has been, in effect, leaderless, 
because the Constitution does not spe- 
cify who shall determine when a presi- 
dent is “unable” to perform his duties. 
This type of national issue clearly lends 
itself to a “tie-up” between conditions 
of the past (Garfield, Wilson) and the 
present. 

A stimulating weekly feature for 
American History classes is the weekly 
series entitled “Our Nation’s Immor- 
tals.” It consists of brief biographies of 
the men and women who make up the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans. 
These 86 “immortals,” chosen every five 
years by a “college of electors,” were 
outstanding in statesmanship, explora- 
tion, science, invention, business, phi- 
lanthropy, education, and the arts. To- 
gether, their lives present a panorama 
of our country’s history and a record 
of individual achievement. 


Civics and Government 


The teacher of Civics, Government, 
or Problems of Democracy deals largely 
with the problems of the present. He 
does however, search back into history 
to find concepts and situations that 
parallel today’s problems. He must also 
fill in the gap between the situations 
of the present and the events described 
in the textbooks. In both of these tasks, 
the teacher finds World Week indis- 
pensable. 

The teacher can bolster textbook 
study by having his students refer to 
“World News in Review” which out- 
lines important events occurring cur- 
rently throughout the world. Students 
can read the “American Issues,” “News- 
makers” or “Good Citizens At Work” 
features to find information and gain 
understanding of the American scene. 
The “U. S. and World Affairs Annual” 
provides current background material 
and reference data for the understand- 
ing of government in all its current 
forms. The “America Votes” special 
issues in election form an in 
valuable supplement to Government 
courses. The elections for President, fox 
Congress, for the Governorships and 


years 





local offices are all covered in advance, 
together with the history and mechanics 
of our electoral system. 

Another essential feature is the “Con- 
gress At Work” issue published bien- 
nially near the opening of each new 
Congress. It describes how the party 
system functions, committees, lobbies, 
“how a bill becomes a law,” and lists 
current members of Congress. 


Guidance 

World Weeks usetulness in Guid- 
ance Classes is almost unumited. Some 
teachers conduct discussions centered 
on “How Wouid You Soive it?” a social 
or ethical problem presented in story 
form, Students take sides set up in the 
“situation” and try to resolve the prob- 
lem. 

Ask Gay Head” is a regular feature 
article devoted to answering the queries 
of teen-agers on questions of social be- 
havior. ‘Leachers otten organize class 
discussions, pro and con, or pian written 
assignments around the questions and 
answers. 

Each year World Week publishes a 
special section titled “Your Career.” 
‘nis section includes the latest voca- 
tional guidance intormation to help stu- 
dents choose a career and start pre- 
paring tor it now. Also included in the 
contents are vocational aptutude tests, 
lists ot tree career pamphiets, scholar- 
ships, and a discussion of girls careers. 
A valuable correlated teature appearing 
biweekly is the “College and Career’ 
column, in which an expert counselor 
answers specific student queries, 


Vil. HOW TEACHERS USE WORLD 
WEEK TO DEvetvur SOCIAL STUDIES 
SKILLS 

Training in study skills rightly de- 
serves a high place among current social 
studies ovjectives, for students need 
special tools to handle the complex ma- 
terials ot current attairs. Teachers find 
World Week admirably suited to this 
purpose. Not only does every issue pro- 
mote the development of a wide variety 
of such skills, but World Week makes 
avaiable to subscribers at nominal cost 
the Study Skills Workbook No. 2, ot 48 
pages, which aids students to read 
newspapers, use the library, read maps, 
charts, and cartoons, prepare reports, 
take tests, etc. 

The Testing Program 

Teachers use World Week in a va- 
riety of ways to help students develop 
study skills and to sharpen the skills 
they have already acquired. Some teach- 
ers use the diagnostic test as a means 
of alerting stuaents to the need of 
acquiring specific study skills, especially 
if their scores prove low. The many 
charts, graphs, maps, cartoons, and 
tables in World Week permit teachers 
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AMERICAN ISSUES highlights timely problems of democracy for discussion 


frequent opportunities to provide prac- 
tice in acquiring the skills which go 
along with the use of these aids. The 
semester review test provides a means 
of measuring growth. 

Many teachers encourage students to 
use the magazine as a means of de- 
veloping skill in taking notes, preparing 
summaries, organizing scrapbooks, list- 
ing and evaluating information, and 
preparing graphs or tables. One teacher 
asks each student to list regularly the 
key ideas to be found in a weekly 
major article. At the end of the month 
a half-hour of class time is given over 
to a discussion of the key ideas. An- 
other teacher has her students “log” 
new words they have acquired; still 
another, geographic places they have 
learned to spell and identify. 

Many teachers employ the testing 
program as a means of organizing their 
work to serve groups of students with 
varying social studies skills, sectioning 
them into groups as tests reveal inade- 
quacies. This is especially important 
with slow and rapid readers. 

If the teacher desires, the Workbook 
Page may be used for a scored quiz. 
After the tests are scored, the answers 
may be discussed, especially those 
missed by several class members. Stu- 
dents who seem to think speed is more 
important than comprehension should 
be helped to slow down and reflect. If 
some students require additional prac- 
tice in developing certain study skills, 
this extra guidance and drill may be 
found in the Study Skills Workbook 
No. 2. 

Many students find taking the “Quick 
Quiz,” doing the Workbook Page, and 
taking the Semester Review Test, an 
exciting challenge. Sometimes teachers 
use friendly competition as a force to 
motivate interest. The class is divided 


into two teams. The aim, of course, is 
to outscore the opposing team in giving 
correct answers to the “Quick Quiz” or 
the Workbook Page. A captain may be 
appointed for each team, the captaincy 
being rotated among students with the 
highest scores. Some teachers have each 
student check his own work, detecting 
his own errors. Or students may ex- 
change papers for scoring and time is 
allowed for controlled discussion of 
errors among pairs of students. Some- 
times teachers put the answers on the 
board, have each student check his re- 
sults, and then carry on a class dis- 
cussion. One teacher posts a large 
chart on which each student records his 
weekly score, while others have students 
keep their own personal charts. 

The World News Map is also used 
by teachers to help their students learn 
how to get the most out of news stories 
in which geography is important. Dis- 
played prominently in the classroom so 
that students may consult it freely, the 
News Map becomes the focal point of 
all map study. Some teachers begin by 
discussing the importance of reading 
maps, how maps are produced, and the 
types of conventional projections (based 
on the Study Skills Workbook). They 
then carry on a continuing class project 
in which students are challenged weekly 
to interpret the maps which appear in 
World Week and elsewhere. At the end 
of the semester a map-reading test is 
given in which students display their 
skill in interpreting various geographic 
items. 


Vill. HOW TEACHERS USE WORLD 
WEEK IN OTHER SIGNIFICANT 
WAYS 


World history, world geography, 
United States history, community civics, 
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A standard feature of each week's World Affairs Unit is a two-page photographic 
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work assignments the suggested activi 
ties which appear in the weekly teach- 
ing guide. To vary this procedure one 
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cuss topics from World Week with thei 
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5. To improve spelling ability 

Teachers welcome the efforts of 
World Week to help their students learn 
how to spell (and pronounce) place 
encountered in history and 
geography. Such features as “Know 
Your World,” the column “Words in the 
Ne WS 


concepts offered in the text help stu- 


names 


and the explanations of unusual 


dents to understand meanings as a 


basis fon spelling. One teacher holds 
her students responsible for spelling 
correctly the names of five prominent 
persons featured in the news in each 
Another asks advanced students 


to make crossword puzzles and word 


issuc, 


games for use by other students. 

6. To develop good taste in recrea 
tional activities 

\ popular and important aspect of 
World Week is its with the 
wholesome young 
recrea 
among TV, 
sports, and volun 


concern 
norma! interests of 


students in a wide variety of 


tional activities, them 


movies, radio, music, 
tary reading. Teachers today are highly 
conscious of the distracting influences 
of the mass media and the popular arts. 
World Week's critical columns help stu- 
dents to acquire improved standards of 
appreciation in these fields. The TAB 
and Campus Book Clubs, affiliated with 
Scholastic Magazines, are another great 
resource in raising reading tastes. To 
develop discrimination in wise use of 
leisure is an essential part of education. 
World Week can be of great help here. 
7. To foster community service 
Because youth are always impressed 
by the exploits of their peers, they find 
great interest in the World Week fea- 
ture, “Good Citizens At Work.” But 
citizenship is more than knowing: it is 
doing. One teacher asks students in hei 
classes to list examples of good citizen- 
ship they find in World Week: many 
encourage their classes to match the 
stories of good citizenship in the maga 
zine with participation in similar action 
projects in their own community. 


Subscription orders for World Week may be entered at any time. 
The order may be marked ‘‘final” if you are certain of the number of 
students you will have; or “tentative” if uncertain at the time of order- 
ing. A tentative order is honored for three weeks, during which time it 
may be revised by means of a card provided for this purpose. 
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